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THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 
HISTORICAL REVIEW 


VoL. X, No. 2 SEPTEMBER, 1923 


THE SIXTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE MISSIS- 
SIPPI VALLEY HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


The magnet that draws the members of an historical associa- 
tion to the annual meetings is something quite apart from the 
formal papers, the informal discussions, and the transaction of 
business, something that pervades the gathering and gives char 
acter to it but utterly defies definition: it is the spirit of the 
meeting —a spirit engendered by the contact of minds made 
congenial by a background of common experiences and common 
interests. Moreover, the quality of this spirit varies with each 
meeting. The intellectual, social, or historical atmosphere otf 
the place of meeting is often a factor in determining the quality 
of the spirit engendered; but more often the members bring the 
spirit of the meeting with them. Sometimes the spirit of the 
occasion is determined by the presence of one or more outstand 
ing personalities. 

And this is what the writer has been asked to do: to record 
the spirit of the sixteenth annual meeting of the Mississippi 
valley historical association which was held at Oklahoma Cit) 
and Norman, Oklahoma, on Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, 
March 29-31, 1923. Frankly, the task is impossible: no language 
can possibly describe the spirit of such an occasion. All that 
anyone can hope to do is to recite briefly what was said and to 
deseribe simply what was done during the three days. 

The meeting at Oklahoma City and Norman is recorded as the 
sixteenth annual meeting, which suggests that the association 
was formed sixteen years ago. In fact the foundation meeting 
was held at Lincoln, Nebraska, in October, 1907, in response to 
a call issued by the president and the secretary of the Nebraska 
state historical society. Seven persons were present, represent 
ing seven historical institutions: William S. Bell came from the 
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Montana historical and miscellaneous library; Warren Upham, 


from the Minnesota historical society ; Benj. F. Shambaugh, fro: 
the State historical society of lowa; George W. Martin, from tly 
Kansas state historical society; Francis A. Sampson, fron 
the State historical society of Missouri; Edgar R. Harla: 
from the Iowa historical, memorial, and art department; and 
Clarence S. Paine represented the Nebraska state historica| 
society. 

At this foundation meeting some argued for the organizativ 
of a ‘‘conference’’ of superintendents of state historical soci 
ties and directors of historical activities in the Mississippi va! 
ley ; but the determination of Mr. Paine to effect the organizativ. 
of a more inclusive association of persons interested in thy 
history of the great valley without respect to institutional affili: 
tion or academic training won; and to him more than to a: 
other person belongs the title of founder of the Mississippi valley 
historical association. His unbounded enthusiasm and optimis: 
assured the success of the organization during the period of 
infancy. To him also is due the credit for the absence of that 
smugness which too often finds its way into historical societies 

In no year since its organization in 1907 has the regular annua! 
meeting of the association failed to oceur; and besides there hav: 
been held some thirteen special meetings, usually in connection 
with the annual meeting of the American historical association. 
As information for the newer members of the association and as 
reminders of the past to the older members, the regular annua! 
meetings may be enumerated as the organization meeting at 
Lineoln, Nebraska, on October 17, 18, 1907; the first annual 
meeting at Lake Minnetonka, Minnesota, on June 22, 23, 190s; 
the second at St. Louis, Missousi. on June 17, 18, 19, 1909; t! 
third at Iowa City, Iowa, on May 26, 27, 1910; the fourth at 
Evanston and Chieago, Illinois, on May 18, 19, 20, 1911; 1 
fifth at Bloomington, Indiana, on May 23, 24, 25, 1912; the sixth 
at Omaha, Nebraska, May 8, 9, 10, 1913; the seventh at Grand 
Forks, North Dakota, on May 26, 2 27, 28, 1914; the eighth at New 
Orleans, Louisiana, April 22, 23, 24, 1915; the ninth at Nashville, 
Tennessee, on April 27, 28, 29, 1916; the tenth at Chicago, Illi 
nois, on April 26, 27, 28, 1917; the eleventh at St. Paul : 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, on May 9, 10, 11, 1918; the twelfth at 
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St. Louis, Missouri, on May 8, 9, 10, 1919; the thirteenth at 
Greencastle, Indiana, on April 29, 30, May 1, 1920; the four- 
eenth at Madison, Wisconsin, on April 14, 15, 16, 1921; the 
fifteenth at Iowa City, lowa, on May 11, 12, 1922; and the six 
teenth at Oklahoma City and Norman, Oklahoma, on March 29, 
0, 31, 1923. 

In sixteen years the membership of the association has grown 
rom the foundation group of seven in 1907 to eight hundred and 
orty in 1923. Of publications the association has issued a series 
i Proceedings and a quarterly Review. In the series of Pro- 
ceedings ten volumes have been issued, covering a total of 3,675 

pages. The first seven volumes were compiled and edited by 
the superintendent of the State historical society of Iowa; vol 
ume eight, by Milo M. Quaife; volume nine, by Solon J. Buck; 
and volume ten, by Clarence W. Alvord. Thus far the Review 
has had but one managing editor, Clarence W. Alvord, whose 
cood judgment and critical standards have kept the quarterly on 
the highest plane of scholarship throughout the nine volumes. 

To understand the character and the spirit of the association 

during these formative years, one has but to read the names of 
the men who as presidents of the association have largely 
determined its policies and who as members have imparted some- 
thing of their own personality to the organization: Thomas M. 
Owen, Clarence W. Alvord, Orin G. Libby, Benjamin F. Sham 
baugh, Andrew C. McLaughlin, Reuben G. Thwaites, James A. 
James, Isaac J. Cox, Dunbar Rowland, Frederic L. Paxson, St. 
George L. Sioussat, Harlow Lindley, Milo M. Quaife, Chauncey 
S. Boucher, William E. Connelley, and Solon J. Buck. The 
office of secretary-treasurer has been filled by only two persons 
n the sixteen years — the first ten years by Clarence S. Paine, 
and the last six by Mrs. Clarence S. Paine, to whom belongs the 
credit of maintaining the association as an active, going organ- 
ization, 


It was, then, with a background of sixteen years of history, 
tradition, and successful effort that the members of the Missis 
sippi valley historical association met in Oklahoma City on 
Thursday morning under the presidency of Mr. Solon J. Buck 


; 


of the Minnesota historical society. At the regular sessions, at 
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the social gatherings, and at the committee and business meet 
ings the personality of the president was dominant — always 
critical, confident, constructive. 

In his presidential address,‘ Mr. Buck talked constructively 
rather than retrospectively of ‘‘The progress and possibilitics 
of Mississippi valley history.’’ History, he declared, enables us 
to orient ourselves in the present by explaining the pres: 
through an understanding of the past. Thus, a look backward 
enables us to understand ‘‘the present situation and tendencies 
and the possibilities for the future in the field of history.’’ 

After tracing the development of historical activities in t)y 
Mississippi valley during the last twelve years, together with 
their ever-increasing momentum, Mr. Buck emphasized three 
outstanding needs: the extensive publication of source material, 
ereater codperation among the workers and agencies in th 
field, and the wider extension of interest in and knowledge o! 
history among the people. 

If history is to perform its proper functions in a democracy, 
it must be carried to the people. This can be done in part 
through a closer codperation of the various agencies interested 
and by giving greater attention to the attractiveness of his 
torical publications and their wider distribution to interested 
persons and to schools and libraries where they may be used. 
further interest may be stimulated by supplying historical news 
to newspapers, by holding state and local conventions, and by 
broadeasting historical talks by radio. Mr. Buck coneluded his 
address with an appeal to the members to support the Missis 
sippi valley historical association, to increase its members!iip 
and its endowment fund, and thus to inerease its opportunities 
for service, 

In the absence of Mr. Isaae J. Cox, who was scheduled to read 
a paper on ‘‘The Louisiana-Texas frontier during the Aaron 
Burr conspiracy,’’ Mr. Eugene C. Barker of the University of 
Texas opened the formal program of the association with some 
‘*Notes on the colonization of Texas.’’ This movement, li 
pointed out, was stimulated by the panic of 1819, by the abolition 


of eredit in the national land system, and by the curtailment of 


wildeat banking which followed the reorganization of the Second 


1 Printed ante, 10:5-20, 
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(nited States bank. Most of the emigrants entered Texas 
rectly from the lower Mississippi valley and the gulf states; 
it many of them had previously migrated from the east, so 
at the movement was less sectional than might appear. The 
wement, however, had no purposeful relation to the political 
tory of slavery in the United States. 

In a very interesting manner Miss Grace L. Nute gave an 
ccount of the filibustering expedition of 1836 under the leader 

ip of James Dickson.’ It was in the winter of 1835-1836 that 

Dickson appeared at Washington; and, calling himself ‘‘General 

Dickson of the Indian liberating army’’—‘‘ Montezuma I1’’— he 
ideavored to raise an army to aid the Texans. After failing 
this, he went to Buffalo, chartered a small schooner, and set 
ut with some sixty followers for Sault Ste. Marie and Lake 

Superior with the avowed purpose of raising a regiment of half- 
reeds at the Red river colony and of taking them to Santa Fe 
way of the Missouri river and its tributaries. After plunder- 
» this town he would enter California, wrest it from Mexico, 
nd establish an Indian kingdom with himself as monarch. 

At Detroit the party was arrested on the charge of piracy, but 

was later released. The schooner with which it had started 
ould not be taken into Lake Superior, so the party finished its 

ike trip in an old bateau, skirting the lake shore to Fond du Lac. 
rom there they went to Sandy lake and thence to Lake Winni- 
igoshish and Red lake. Here misfortune befell Dickson. The 
vuides deserted him; part of his company turned back; snow 
obliterated the trail; and three months passed before he finally 
reached Pembina in the Red river colony. Dickson’s plans were 

‘urther opposed by the Hudson’s Bay company, so that he failed 

i securing his half-breed regiment and soon disappeared — not 

to be heard of again. 

Martin MeLeod and Alexander R. McLeod, Jr., two members 
of the expedition, later became well-known figures in Minnesota 
history; and in the collections of the Minnesota historical society 
may be found a little brown notebook in which Martin McLeod 
kept his diary while on this expedition —a document which 
reads like a novel and presents an interesting phase of the early 
history of the Mississippi valley. 

* Printed post, pp. 127-140. 
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The interest which was shown by the citizens of Missouri j 
the Mexican war was described by Mr. Eugene M. Violette, who, 
in a paper on ‘*The St. Louis legion and the Mexican war,’’ 
pointed out that even before war was declared volunteers }; 
large numbers were seeking admission to service. According! 
when General Gaines of New Orleans requested the governor 
of Missouri to send troops to assist Taylor on the border | 
advance of the declaration of war, two regiments at St. Louis 
later consolidated into one called the ‘‘St. Louis legion’’— y 
sponded to the call. These volunteers were mustered into ser 
vice at St. Louis on May 19, 1846, six days after war was 
declared but three days before the news of the declaratio) 
reached St. Louis. 

The action of General Gaines in calling out volunteers fron 
Missouri and other Mississippi valley states was denounced })) 
the government at Washington. Moreover, the volunteers were 
not retained in service beyond the period of three months, whic! 
was the length of time for which they first enlisted. The inci 
dent is significant, however, in showing the contemporary inte: 
est of the people of Missouri in the issues of the war. 

The tradition of Pike and Long that the country lying east o! 
the Rocky mountains was but a part of the ‘‘great American 
desert’’ prevented its settlement until the discovery of the gol 
mines in the Pike’s peak region. That Colorado had, however, 
many farming advantages was shown by Mr. J. L. Kingsbury 
his diseussion of ‘*The agricultural development of Colorado 
territory, 1858-1865.’’ Although the water supply is not abun 
dant in that region, it is sufficient for the growth of several va: 
eties of grass which make excellent feed. The lack of killing 
frost makes it possible for this grass to cure, saving all of its 
nutritious properties upon which cattle may fatten. Moreover, 
mountain streams furnish water for extensive irrigation. 

While the agricultural development of the territory was les: 
dramatic than the development of mining, it was more stead: 
and permanent. Land where gold was found was densely popu 
lated but was later abandoned, while cultivated lands remained 
occupied and increased in value. A large percentage of the im 
migrants to Colorado were farmers from the progressive states 
of the Mississippi valley. Realizing the hazards of prospectine 
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x gold, many of them turned to farming. With the increasing 

wnber of settlers, dairying became profitable. As early as 
in60 vegetables were produced in large quantities for the 

arkets at Denver. By 1866 one hundred and thirty-five miles 
if irrigation ditches had been constructed. Thus, as a matter of 
act, Colorado has played an important role in the development 

‘ aericulture, as well as in mining, and is in no way to be con 
sidered as a part of the ‘‘great American desert.’’ 

In presenting ‘‘Some aspects of the Santa Fe trail, 1548 
iss0,’’ Mr. Ralph P. Bieber pointed out the importance of this 
trail in the development of commerce prior to the coming of rail 
roads. He showed how the trail became not only a bond that 
inited the newly aequired possession of the far southwest to the 
rest of the United States, but also a medium for the Americaniza 
tion of a vast region which had long been under the influence of 
Spanish civilization. Moreover, the trail played an important 
part in the development of the region between the Missouri 
river and the Rocky mountains. 

The history of the Santa Fe trail may be divided into three 
listinect periods: 1848-1860, a period of increased commerce and 
verland migration; 1860-1867, a period of conflict; and 1867- 
Iss0, a period of railroad development. About the course of the 
trail during these three periods is woven much that is of interest 

the history of that vaster subject, the vanishing of the frontier. 

An interesting aspect of early Texas history was reflected in 
Miss Harriet Smithers’ paper on ‘‘The English abolition move 

ent and the annexation of Texas.’’ In the summer of 1843 the 
british and foreign antislavery society met in general conven- 
tion at London to consider plans of abolition for Texas and to 
urge the financial support of the British government to this end. 
\bolition in Texas was to be the entering wedge to the accom 
lishment of the larger task of abolition in the United States. 
\shbel Smith, Texan chargé to England and France from 1842 
to IS40, learned of these efforts of the abolitionists. He protested 
against them to the British government; to his own government 

e exposed their designs; and in private letters to Van Zandt, 
Calhoun, and others he endeavored to put the United States on 
cuard to protect its institutions and to that end to intervene in 
behalf of Texas and force from Mexico peace and the recognition 
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of its independence. These communications of Ashbel Smith 
were among the chief factors in influencing the Tyler administra 
tion to offer annexation to Texas in the treaty of 1844. 

In his paper on the ‘‘Voluntary military organizations just 
previous to the civil war,’’ Mr. T. G. Gronert characterized their 
several activities as the ‘‘first great American sport.’’ Prior to 
the civil war military companies traveled halfway across thie 
continent to visit and compete with rival companies. Some com 
panies beeame famous for their drilling and discipline; others 
were noted chiefly for their fancy uniforms. Usually much mor 
attention was given to ‘‘fuss and feathers’’ than to the attai 
ment of military skill. The movement was primarily an attempt 
to secure a form of recreation and as such it merited the appe! 
lation of the ‘‘first great American sport.’’ It was soon sup 
seded, however, by the game of baseball and is now remember 
only as an historic incident in the development of national spor' 

Unique among the papers presented was the one by Mr. Danic! 
A. Becker on ‘‘Comanche civilization and the life of Quanna) 
Parker.’’ Mr. Becker, having spent most of his life in an Indian 
mission and having obtained his information directly from the 
Indians themselves, was able to discuss the subject from persona! 
knowledge. The Comanche tribe is located near Lawton, Okla 
homa. Quannah Parker was the last chief of the tribe. The 
sketch of his life as given by Mr. Becker began with the capture 
of Parker’s white mother by the Indians when she was nine years 
old and told of her recapture by the whites after she had married 
an Indian chief and after the birth of Quannah Parker, Parker 
as leader of the tribe organized raids against the whites until his 
final surrender at Fort Sill, Oklahoma, in 1874. 

Mr. Becker gave some account of the civilization of the tribe 
—its customs with regard to law, marriage, funerals, and 
religion. The relation which the tribe bore to the government 
was also discussed. When restrictions placed upon them by thie 
vovernment are removed, the Comanche will assume the full 
duties of citizenship. 

Without question the most interesting paper of the meeting 
was an historic interpretation of present-day conditions in Okla 
homa entitled ‘‘The spirit of Sooner Land,’’ by Mr. Edward 
Everett Dale. The most significant thing in Oklahoma history 
has been the Indian occupation of that region: of the 335,000 


s 
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dians in the United States, about 120,000 live in Oklahoma. 
yrmerly the whites were excluded. ‘‘It was as though a dike 

wall had been built about the state, a wall impervious to the 

ves of civilization that beat against it.’’ Oklahoma was for a 

e ‘tan island of wilderness in the midst of white settlements. ’’ 
But time has changed all this. First came the ranches, then 
rricultural settlements, and eventually towns and cities. ‘* Thus 

. history of Oklahoma is an epitome of world history: the 
tory of the evolution of society.”’ 

lhe west has always been attractive to youth; and Oklahoma 
is offered to young people unusual opportunities. Searcely 
id the last of the free land been taken when new interests were 
timulated through the discovery of oil. Each new oil field as 
t was opened caused a new inrush of young, active, virile people. 
(hus the population of Oklahoma has been made up of people of 
this type — people who built cities and towns and developed the 
esources of the state in a most remarkable manner. 

In this rapid development Oklahoma has become thoroughly 
mbued with ‘‘that somewhat intangible thing called by the stu 
ents of the University of Oklahoma, ‘Sooner Spirit.’ It is 
erely a spirit of vouth, of daring, of belief in oneself and in 

e future. It is a pioneering spirit. It manifests itself in an 
iwerness for action, a desire for adventure, a willingness to 
take a chance. It counts material gain the true standard of sue 
cess, perhaps; and yet it is idealistic after a fashion. Born of 
(Oklahoma’s remarkable history, it has built towns and cities, 
drilled oil wells, erected schools and colleges. It points with 
pride to what it has done and holds out brilliant promises for 

e future.’’ 

‘ir. H. C. Nixon discussed ‘‘The economie basis of the popu 
list movement in Iowa.’’* The populist movement in Iowa, like 
other agrarian movements, was vitally connected with the prob 
lems of credit, transportation, markets, and prices. Owing to 
the relative soundness of conditions in Iowa, the populist move- 
nent was not as pronounced in this state as in some other 
urisdictions. Its permanent contributions are to be found in 
the agrarian leanings and achievement of the major political 
parties, 

In discussing ‘‘The genesis of the American steel navy,’’ Mr. 


Printed in the Iowa journal of history and politics, 21:— 
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W. I. Brandt presented an array of pertinent facts. At 
close of the civil war the United States was for the moment ; 
naval power second to none, vessels of the Monitor type having 
demonstrated their usefulness. But this superior position \ 
not long maintained by the United States. European powers ; 
once began to rebuild their navies, while the United Stat 
adopted a policy of retrenchment. 

During the administration of President Hayes an attempt to 
rebuild the navy on modern lines was rendered impossible by a 
lack of harmony between the legislative and executive branche: 
of the government. The work of rebuilding the navy was delayed 
until 1883, when appropriations were made for the constructio 
of three cruisers and a dispatch boat — all to be built of dome, 
tic steel. Although they were imperfect in many ways, tli 
building of these four vessels—the first of the modern America: 
navy — demonstrated the ability of the United States to pr 
duce from its own resources, labor, and shipyards naval units 
which would bear comparison with the best of their class in 
Kurope. 

A new subject in the high school curriculum was suggested }) 
Mr. Floyd Dawson in his diseussion of ‘‘ Latin American histor 
in the high school.’’ Advocating the desirability of making this 
subject a part of the high school curriculum, he pointed out tha‘ 
it would add to the pupil’s understanding of his neighbors : 
would aid him in understanding the history of his own count: 
Especially would it be helpful in giving the pupil a better unde: 
standing of the Monroe doctrine and our relations with the Lat: 
American republics. The course would add flexibility to ti: 
history curriculum and would lend interest to the study of | 
eign affairs, 

In ‘‘An interpretation of recent American history,’’ \\ 
James C. Malin expressed the belief that the issues were for | 
most part of an economic nature. He suggested that the period 
from 1887 to 1917 be characterized by three key words, ‘‘indus 
trialism,’’ ‘‘imperialism,’’ and ‘‘demoeracy, 


’°? ;? 


and pointed ou! 


that industrial expansion raised the question of markets, rav 
materials, and sea power. The United States was unconsciously, 
but nevertheless surely, entering upon the new imperialism 
guided by interests and motives not dissimilar to those of west 
ern Europe during the same period. Under the heading 
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‘‘Demoeracy’”’ the material was presented from the standpoint 
conflict between theories of government — the laissez faire, 
suservative, individualistic theory of propertied classes as 
eainst the liberal or progressive theory of government. The 
ndeney was strongly in the direction of the latter, when the 
orld war brought its further realization to an abrupt halt. 
\lthough Miss Luey Simmons unfortunately lost her manu 
‘ript on ‘**The relations of Sterling Price with Jefferson Davis,’’ 
e was, nevertheless, able to reconstruct her paper in time to pre 
ent it in its order on the program. It was a matter of common 
nowledge in the early days of the civil war that Jefferson 
avis had little regard for Sterling Price —the distinguished 
tizen of the state of Missouri. Moreover, it was believed that 
is dislike was of long standing, dating back to the days when 
ch had been commissioned to lead a regiment in the Mexican 
r. Davis wanted to exchange assignments with Price. Price 
fused, and Davis never ceased to resent the refusal. This 
arly enmity between the two men eventually led to Price’s fail- 
re as a military leader, for he was constantly opposed by the 
alous political intrigues of Jefferson Davis. 
Mr. David Y. Thomas explained in his diseussion of ‘‘ Mis 
uri and Kentucky in the confederacy’’ the cause of the divided 
entiment in these two border states. In Missouri, Governor 
Jackson and the legislature were in favor of secession and called 
convention for that purpose. The convention, however, re 
used to secede, expelled the governor and the legislature, and 
et up a loyal government. Governor Jackson then summoned 
is legislature, which applied for admission to the confederacy. 
In Kentucky, Governor Magoffin favored the south, while the 
‘gislature was loyal and refused to call a convention to consider 
secession. Thereupon a number of individuals called a conven 
tion, which declared the state to be out of the union and applied 
‘or admission into the confederacy. 
The situation in each state presented a nice legal and ethical 
uestion. Certainly secession had not been carried out with the 
‘ormalities of sovereignty as in South Carolina. Yet it was 
ssumed that the people would have voted for secession had they 
yeen given an opportunity to do so. Accordingly, they were 
received into the confederacy. 
Discussing ‘‘The mercenary factor in the creation of the union 
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army, 1861-1865,’’ Mr. Fred A. Shannon pointed out that {)) 
monetary inducements to enlistment were principally bounties 
and fees paid to substitutes by persons drafted and not wishing 
to serve. The bounty system was a natural outgrowth of th) 
narrow states’-rights attitude on the part of politicians. Ti. 
system led to a number of evils: men were induced to enlist for 
bounty and then deserted; rich communities furnished f 
recruits; enlistment was retarded by those waiting for a larger 
bounty ; the mercenaries were poor soldiers; and the system was 
wasteful and conducive to dishonest administration. It should 
be noted, however, that not all who accepted bounty were merce 
aries. It is the system rather than the recipients of the benetits 
that should be criticized. 

In his consideration of the subject, ‘‘Some questions in 
history of Anglo-American relations, 1830-1865,’’ Mr. Thomas 
P. Martin set forth an array of significant facts. By 1828 tly 
progress of the industrial revolution from the point of view o 
international relations placed Great Britain in a position o| 
dependency upon the United States for supplies of raw cotton, 
a dependency which continued to increase until the outbreak o' 
the civil war. 

During the thirties and forties friendly relations developed 
between the industrial sections of Great Britain and the agri 
cultural sections of the United States; but the rise of the slave: 
question and the dangerous dependency upon the south created 
British antipathy to the south and predilection for the dem 
cratic, wheat-growing regions of the northwest. 

In 1861 the British were overstocked with cotton and there was 
little demand for cotton goods. On the other hand, a erop failur 
in Great Britain had given rise to the need of grain until tl. 
harvest season of 1862. After the first week of September | 
British wanted neither cotton nor wheat. The ‘British Anti 
Slavery democracy, rallying upon the announcement of Lincoln’: 
Emancipation Proclamation, helped the Cabinet to a decision to 
refrain from taking an action which it might otherwise hav: 
taken. Thereafter, the spirit of British democracy remained 
paramount.’’ 


‘*American history as a compulsory course in the high schoo!” 
was the subject of a statistical paper by Mr. M. L. Wardell. By 
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eval enactment ten of the states and the District of Columbia 
ow require one year of American history to be taught in the 

eh school; three states allow a choice between a full year or a 
half year of American history; six states require one year o! 
American history and civies; while two states allow either one 
vear of American history or a half year of history to be followed 
by a half year of civics. By state board ruling, five states re 
quire one year of American history and four states specify one 
vear of American history and civics. 

The session devoted to state and local historical societies was 
opened by Mr. Floyd C, Shoemaker, who talked on ‘‘ Developing 
a state consciousness through historical work.’’ State conscious 
ness is a reality and one medium of its transmission is histor 
\Vhere history functions, state consciousness results. The most 
classic modern example in Europe of history keeping alive and 
ictually developing a national consciousness is that of Bohemia, 
now Czecho-Slovakia, where for decades the local historica! 
museum became the shrine and the fount of unity. Contrast 
this with Russia, where there is not and never has been tli 
functioning of history; neither is there nor has there been a state 
consciousness. 

Oriental countries furnish other examples. China, like Russia, 
has borne the stigma of lacking a national consciousness and a) 
historical sense. Japan, on the other hand, after decades ot 
\istorical work, has developed a consciousness of unity. ‘* Tl 
rise of modern Japan, the stability of that nation, is not, as 
some popular writers would picture, a miracle. Its national! 
consciousness, its unity, its solidarity, is based on something 
more far reaching than militarism, and even native ability. That 
something is the widespread historical consciousness of the 
Japanese, which has more than once saved the people in war 
and in obtaining participation in government peace. In some 
respects the Japanese are the most historically minded people 
on earth, and they possess a national consciousness that is 
remarkable.’’ 

As with nations, so with commonwealths — in America called 
states — there is found the functioning of history in developing 
i‘ unity of consciousness, Such a consciousness has been deve! 
oped in Massachusetts; while states of the middle west, notably 
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Wisconsin, Missouri, and others, are making rapid advancement 
toward the development of a state consciousness through jh. 
medium of local history. 

In diseussing ‘‘Publication activities of a state historic,| 
society,’? Mr. Benj. F. Shambaugh declared that publicatio, 
was the goal of state historical society work, since the dissemiia 
tion of state and local history depends largely upon the printed 
page. The publications of such a society should be carefull) 
planned and systematically issued in series. Among the standard 
series are: the monthly magazine, the quarterly, the archives 
series, the biographical series, the economic history series, tly 
social history series, the political history series, and bulletins o} 
information. Since the purpose of all such publications is the 
preservation as well as the dissemination of history, attentio 
should be given to the quality of the paper and the character o| 
the binding, as well as to the format. 

The scope of history has been recently enlarged to inelude the 
development of agriculture. The possibilities of research in 
this new field were suggested by Mr. Herbert A. Kellar’s paper 
on ‘State agricultural surveys.’’ Such surveys are proving val- 
uable in a number of ways. They provide information regarding 
the development of agriculture and enable the historian for the 
first time to obtain a picture of its progress in a given locality. 
A knowledge of its effect upon other activities and the reaction 
of other activities upon it makes it more nearly possible to writ: 
accurate history. Agricultural surveys will lead to the writing 
of more adequate county histories; and when the surveys cover 
a sufficiently wide area, they will make possible the writing o! 
state, sectional, or general history of the United States in a wa 
not possible at the present time. 

Interest aroused by local investigation leads to the unearthing 
of new historical documents and museum materials, the best o! 
which are often made available to the state historical society. 
The stimulus of local historical interest should lead to the 
enlargement of the membership of the state historical societ 
and to the increase of local collections of historical materials. 

Three of the papers listed on the printed program were ho! 
read on account of the absence of the authors, it being the prac 
tice of the association in such cases to have the paper read }) 
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tle only. These papers were: ‘‘The Louisiana-Texas frontier 

during the Aaron Burr conspiracy,’’ by Mr. Isaac J. Cox; 
‘Southern railroads, 1850-1860,’’ by Mr. R. S. Cotterill; and 
“The winning of Kansas, 1854-1858,’’ by Mr. Cornelius J. 
Brosnan. 


The social sessions at the Oklahoma meeting consisted of a 
ibseription luncheon at the Huckins hotel, Thursday noon; a 
inquet tendered by the Oklahoma historical society at the 
iluckins hotel, Thursday evening; a luncheon offered by the Uni 
ersity of Oklahoma at the Tepee in Norman, Friday noon; and 
dinner tendered by the Teachers’ mutual association of Okla- 
yma City at the Huckins hotel, Friday evening. Saturday noon 
e members of the association lunched in small groups in the 
tate house. On all of these oceasions the entertainment, 
iether furnished by hosts and hostesses or by the members 
emselves, was most delightful. 
At the banquet on Thursday evening addresses of welcome 
ere given by President Jasper Sipes of the Oklahoma historical 
ciety and by Mr. E. T. Bynum, who represented the governor 
the state of Oklahoma. Following the presidential address by 
Buck on Thursday evening, the members of the association 
d invited guests were tendered a reception by the Oklahoma 
apter of the Daughters of the American revolution. At the 
incheon in the Tepee, Dean J. S. Buchanan of the University 
Oklahoma informally addressed the members of the associa- 
on; and Mrs. Czarena Conlan introduced the participants in 
the Indian feature program which was staged by the University 
of Oklahoma Indian club. Following the dinner on Friday eve- 
ug the members were most delightfully entertained by Mr. A. 
U. Seott, who talked on the early settlement of Oklahoma and 
told of his own personal experiences at the time of the opening 
t Oklahoma City. 
The exeeutive committee held two sessions, both characterized 
careful attention to matters committed to it by the constitution 
' the association. A recommendation from the managing editor 
of the Review that the position of assistant managing editor be 
created and that Mr. Lester B. Shippee be appointed to fill 
ich position for three years was approved, as was also his 
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recommendation that Mr. Herbert A. Kellar and Miss Louise P. 
Kellogg be appointed to serve on the board of editors for the 
same period. The board of editors was requested to compile and 
print a list of the members of the association. The appointment 
of Mr. Arthur C. Cole to represent the association in preparing 
the program of the joint meeting with the American historica| 
association at Columbus, Ohio, in December, was approved. 
Louisville, Kentucky, was named as the meeting place of the 
association in 1924, and Detroit, Michigan, in 1925. It was 
agreed that the permanent funds of the association should |) 
invested in Liberty bonds. Mr. Solon J. Buck was chosen to 
act as chairman of the executive committee during the coming 
year. 

At the business session of the association, which was held ov 
Friday afternoon, the members approved of the creation of a 
committee on publicity and a committee on codperation; and 
they listened with approval to the reports of the exeeutive com 
mittee, of the secretary-treasurer, of the auditing committee, 
and of the committee on resolutions. Upon the recommendation 
of the nominating committee the following officers were elected 
by a vote of the association: Mr. Eugene C. Barker, president; 
Mrs. Clarence 8S. Paine, secretary-treasurer; and Mr, Theodor 
C. Pease, Mr. Roy Gittinger, and Mr. Wilson P. Shortridge, 
members of the executive committee for three years. \r. 
Thomas P. Martin was chosen to serve as chairman of t\) 
teacher’s section, and Miss Bessie Pierce, as secretary. 

Two paragraphs in the report of the committee on resolutions 
were particularly meaningful: ‘‘We are most grateful to Mis: 
Margaret J. Mitchell whose devotion to the Association and 
whose loyalty to Oklahoma brought us to this great commo 
wealth and to this delightful city’’; and ‘‘ Filled with the spirit 
of Soonerland we leave this meeting determined to do all in our 
power in this material age to prevent the stressing of thing: 
material at the expense of spiritual and ethical values.’’ 

Bens. F. SHampavcil 


Strate Historicau Society or Iowa 
Towa City 














JAMES DICKSON: A FILIBUSTER IN MINNESOTA 
IN 1836 


Mention of the year 1836 in Minnesota history brings to mind 
no outstanding event — only prairie, lake, and forest traversed 
by Indian and trader; missionaries preaching to wondering 
savages; and the ordinary life of an American frontier just 
about to pass from the fur-trading to the logging and farming 
stage. Yet December, 1836, saw straggling across the frozen 
prairies of the north as unusual a procession as it will ever be 
the fate of Minnesota to witness. 

The origins of the unwritten and almost unknown military 
expedition that crossed from Fond du Lace to the Red river settle 
ment in that year are hidden in obscurity. Some time in the 
winter of 1835-1836 a strange figure appeared in Washington 
society, calling himself General Dickson of the ‘‘ Indian liberating 
army’’ and advertising for recruits to aid the cause of Texas. 
He had the grand manner, apparently, and his good breeding, 
iandsome uniform, distinguished appearance, and tales of sev- 
eral years’ experience in Mexico allayed any suspicions that 
might well have arisen over such an unusual project as he had 
n mind. Who he was seems a question destined never to be 
answered completely and satisfactorily. Contemporaries were 
as provokingly baffled as the investigator of the present day 
varying in their accounts all the distance from a half-breed son 
of the late Colonel Robert Dickson to an English gentleman of 
edueation and means.’ 

Whether at the start Dickson announced publicly his plan for 
establishing an Indian kingdom in the far west is not certain. 
In the spring, however, when he was interesting a large group 

The author is indebted to Mr. Frederick Merk of Harvard university for many 
helpful suggestions in tinding data on James Dickson. Several descriptions of Dick 


and accounts of his visits in Washington, New York, and other eastern cities 


iy be found in Canadian archives, series G, governor general’s papers, 78, no. 124. 
Ls } > F ‘ ‘ 
or three of these documents, together with certain manuseripts in the possession of 
Minnesota historical society and one paper in the British foreign office, printed 


ther in whole or in part, see post, pp. 173-181. 


+ 
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of young Canadians in the expedition, it became generally known 
among them that he proposed to go via the Great lakes to the 
Red river settlement in the Hudson’s Bay company’s territorics. 
A fur-trader at the Sault Ste. Marie, after an interview wit) 
Dickson, wrote: 


From thence he hoped to obtain from one to two hundred Reeruits 
mounted & armed, that he then would proceed to the junction of the 
Yellow Stone River with the Missouri, that ascending that River they 
would then continue till they reached the Southern pass of the Rocky 
Mountain, by which they would enter, near its Northern Boundary, the 
Mexican Territory, He says that while at Washington he saw many of 
the Chiefs of various Indian Tribes on the American frontier, and mace 
arrangements with them particularly the Cherokees to join him at a 
designated point in May next. I am informed by himself and others 
that his object is to obtain possession of California, for the Indians no) 
about to be removed from the United States and make it an independent 
Government. That his first object, if he gets the half breeds of Red 
River to join him, is to proceed immediately to Santa Fé on the east s 
of the Rocky Mountain, that this place is unfortified and has not more 
than 100 Soldiers to defend it; their intention is to plunder it and 
back on the Western side of the Mountain in California, where t 
purpose remaining till joined by the Cherokees &e. That with their aid 
they mean to endeavour obtaining possession of that Country for the 
Indian Tribes, and locate them there under a Military Government, pr: 
venting all except those of Indian blood, from possessing an acre o! 
land. All Whites only to be received as Officers of the Govt. He says 
he is well acquainted with Mexico, and that his information in regard to 
that part of it which lies to the North of the Rio Colorado, is that ii 
abounds in the Interior with Animals valuable for their Furs, and on 
the Coast of the Pacific, the Country is well adapted to agriculture & 
susceptible of great improvement.* 


¢ 
hal 
} 


Exactly in what manner Dickson got in touch with the you 
men from Montreal who formed the larger number of his officers 
is unknown.® In the month of July, 1836, however, he met at 
the appointed rendezvous in Buffalo about sixty men, officers 
and privates, many of whom were sons of well-known Hudson's 
Bay company factors. John McLoughlin, son of the famous Dr. 
McLoughlin of Oregon fame, was a captain; John G. McKenzie, 
son of ‘*Emperor’’ MeKenzie, was Dickson’s secretary of war; 
Alexander R. McLeod and Charles McBean, sons of two factors 
of importance in the service of the company, were captains. It 


2 William Nourse to John Siveright, September 15, 1836, in Canadian ar 
series G, governor general’s papers, 78, no. 124. 
‘There is some evidence that Dickson himself had been in Montreal beating 


recruits. 
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. interesting also to note that these chief men in Dickson’s 
erviee were half-breeds. Martin McLeod, also from Montreal, 
though apparently not a half-breed, was a major. It is largely 

means of the diary which he kept on the expedition that we 
are able to follow the movements of the ‘‘Indian liberating 
yrmy.’’ * 

After arousing much suspicion in Buffalo by assembling his 
men and chartering a schooner, Dickson and his army set sail 
from that port on August 1, 1886. Before reaching Detroit the 
schooner struck on a reef and for a time all seemed lost. As 
ndieating the temperament of this unusual general it is interest 

¢ to note that McLeod relates in his diary that in this moment 
of great peril Dickson calmly turned to him and quoted a line 
from Byron.’ Just beyond Detroit the party met with what 
seemed for a time a serious setback. Near Black river about 
midnight on August 20 the schooner was overtaken by the steam 
boat Gratiot, which hailed the eaptain of the schooner and 
rdered him to lower sail. When the steamboat came alongside, 
t was lashed to the schooner and the sheriff of Detroit with a 
osse stepped on board. As Dickson could not produce ship’s 
papers and as members of the party were charged with stealing 
three head of eattle on an island below Detroit, matters looked 
rather serious. Process was issued against them and the vesse] 
was towed into Black river, there to await their trial. At this 
oint General MeNeil, a retired officer of the United States 


he pages covering the period from July 17 to October 9, 1836, are missing 


the original diary. Fortunately McLeod started at one time to copy the 

y and progressed to the date December 15. As that portion of the copy which 
be compared with the original shows painstaking accuracy, it is to be infs 

the rest may also be relied upon. Both the original and the copy are in the 

of the Minnesota historical society From a letter in the MeLeod papers 

the possession of the Minnesota historical society, it is apparent that Martir 

the son of John MeLeod. According to his own statement in this letter, 

tten to his son from L’Original, Canada, in 1843, John MeLeod was then 

three years old. Probably this was the John McLeod in the Hudson’s Bay 

npany’s service. Alexander Roderick MeLeod, Jr., was a relative of Martin 


\l 


cLeod and the son of Chief Trader Alexander R. MeLeod, stationed in th 
[eKenzie river district at the time of the expedition. Charles MeBean was 
of Chief Factor John McBean. For references to the fathers of these voung 
see E. H. Oliver, The Canadian north-west, its early dé velopment and 
Slatwe records (Publications of the Canadian archives, no. 9 Ottawa, 1915 
656, 689, and elsewhere in volumes 1 and 2 under ‘‘ winter arrangements. ’’ 


MeLeod’s diary, August 3, 1836. 
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army, who had met Dickson in Washington, interposed his good 
offices in behalf of the party.©. With his aid one hundred and 
fifty dollars were paid and the schooner was allowed to proceed 
on its way. 

At the Sault it was learned that the schooner could go no 
farther. An old bateau, boatmen, and seanty provisions were 
procured, and the arduous voyage of five hundred and forty 
miles to the upper end of Lake Superior by way of the southern 
shore was begun. Only twenty of the original group, however, 
suffered the discomforts and tedious delays of this bateau trip, 
for by the time Sault Ste. Marie had been reached desertion and 
sickness had reduced the party by two-thirds. 

On October 11 the party arrived at La Pointe; and, though the 
principal post of the American Fur company was located there, 
no reference is made in McLeod’s diary to the enjoyment of its 
hospitality. Later, however, other posts of this company in the 
interior proved to be extremely useful to the weary and hal! 
starved men, the fur-traders in charge of the several forts we! 
coming the outlandish party with no lukewarm reception. How 
much of this kindness was due to the frontier custom of leaving 
the latchstring out and how much to the letters of introduction 
which Lyman Warren, one of the chief traders, had given to 
Dickson near La Pointe, is hard to tell. The company, however, 
through its factor, Charles Borup, endeavored to persuade Dick 
son to return. Hence it is more than likely that the hospitalit 
of Scott at Fond du Lac, Morrison on Sandy lake, Belanger ov 
lake Winnebagoshish, Aitkin on Cass lake, and Fairbanks on 
Red lake was due to the innate generosity of individuals rather 
than to the policy of the great fur-trading concern.’ 

® See post, p. 176, note 7. 

7Some question might well arise as to the attitude of the American Fur 
company toward a party of men styling themselves an ‘‘army’’ en rout: 
through the territory under that company’s control to the colony of the Hudson's 
Bay company, its greatest rival. The papers of the American Fur company, 10\ 
in the possession of the New York historical society, have been carefully sear 
for references to the expedition. Only one letter throws any light on the policy 
of the president, Ramsay Crooks. The latter was on his annual visit to the lak: 
country and must have known all there was to know about Dickson and his plans 
It would be assumed, therefore, that Crooks winked at Dickson’s passage throug) 
the northwest were it not for this letter, written by Charles Borup, an American 


Fur company employee at La Pointe, to Crooks on October 22, 1836, stating 
that he ‘‘tried to persuade him [Dickson] to return, but he would listen to nothing.’’ 
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The trading posts mentioned mark the course of Dickson’s 
expedition across upper Minnesota. At Fond du Lae canoes 

nd a guide were obtained and, though the men lived in daily 
‘ear of finding their canoes rendered useless by ice forming in 
‘he rivers and lakes, this untoward circumstance did not occur 
until Lake Winnebagoshish had been reached. The remainder 
of the journey was performed on foot with dog sleds for the bag- 
rage. 

After leaving Red lake on December 3, the little group met 
vith a series of mishaps. At Thief river the guides deserted. 
Thereupon two of the party returned to Red lake after trying 
to persuade others to accompany them. The next day a snow 
storm obliterated the wagon trail which they had been following. 
(hen an Indian whom they met and who consented to act as 
vuide steered them off the route and left them stranded on the 
prairies. Finally, the weather turned exceedingly cold; the men 
had nothing but wild rice on which to live, and very little of that; 
ind, as though to court disaster, Dickson started on ahead of 
the party without food, matches, firearms, or extra clothing. 

Notwithstanding these obstacles, the main body reached Pem- 
hina on December 20, to find Dickson already there, badly frozen 

ke most of his companions. McLeod’s diary records no sur- 
prise on the arrival of such an unusual group and it is more 
than likely that news of their coming had preceded them." A 
etroit newspaper containing an article headed ‘‘ Pirates on the 
lakes’? and deseribing the party and its arrest at Black river’ 
ad come to the attention of Sir George Simpson, representative 
of Hudson’s Bay company interests in North America, as soon 
as he arrived at Montreal early in September en route to Lon- 
don. With a nose keen for the scent of any injury to the com- 
pany, Simpson in his characteristic manner set about finding the 
smallest detail which would throw light on the purposes and 
plans of Dickson and his army. 

How easily the fur company’s little settlement on the Red 

» officials of the Hudson’s Bay company did not hesitate to infer that the 
\merican Fur eompany was pleased with Dickson’s plans, if it was not directly 

ging him on. A document in the British foreign office, based on letters from 
Hudson’s Bay company officials, mentions Dickson’s ‘‘ receiving facilities & assistance 

the American Fur Company’s Trading Establishments.’’ See post, p. 178. 

’ See post, p. 176. 

Detroit Daily Advertiser, August 23, 1836. 
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river could be taken by even a small force, isolated as it was | 
the heart of the continent with its nearest outlet to the world 
four hundred and fifty miles to the south at St. Peter’s, was not 
unknown to Simpson. He must have been aware, too, of tly 
revolutionary leaven at work among the half-breeds who maid. 
up the bulk of the population of the colony. Having no choice 
under the government of the big fur-trading monopoly but to se|! 
their skins and furs to it and to buy their provisions by means 
of its annual ship from Hudson bay, the métis or bois brulés, as 
the half-breeds were called, became increasingly dissatisfied. 
Nor was their temper mollified by the knowledge, after the ear! 
twenties, that the fur-traders in what is now Minnesota, sepa 
rated from them by an invisible boundary line, were selling the’ 
furs where and to whom they pleased and were receiving muc 
higher prices than the Hudson’s Bay company could be induce! 
to give. In 1834 the smoldering embers of discontent flamed into 
open rebellion and demands for greater economic freedom wer 
made. Some measure of freedom was granted by the compan: 
but Simpson could not have been misled by the outward cali 
that seems from later events to have been merely the lull befor 
the storm of the middle forties.” Moreover, Simpson saw thia! 
even a temporary disturbance at the settlement might ruin | 
fur trade for the season. Hence he wrote letters to factors 
Sault Ste. Marie and other posts in the interior advising them : 
Dickson’s project and telling them to send the news as quickly a- 
possible to the Red river; he wrote to Judge MeDonell at Detr 
asking for news of the party and inclosing letters to two men 
bers of the expedition offering them positions in the service « 
the company if they would desert Dickson’s army ;"' he mac 
careful inquiries around Montreal about the origin, history, and 
real purpose of the expedition; and he sent word to Pelly, ¢! 
10 For accounts of the economic situation in the Red river settlement 
the disturbances arising from it, see Alexander Ross, The Red river settlement 
rise, progress, and present state (London, 1856), 165-169; Alexander Simp: 
The life and travels of Thomas Simpson, the Arctic discoverer (London, 1845), 
102; H. G. Gunn, ‘‘ The fight for free trade in Rupert’s Land,’’ in Mississippi \ 
historical association, Proceedings, 4:73-90; Oliver, The Canadian north-west, | 


36; and Donald Gunn and Charles R. Tuttle, History of Manitoba from thé 


settlement . . . to the admission of the province into the dominion (Ott 
1880), 278-305. 


11 See post, p. 175, note 6. 
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vovernor of the Hudson’s Bay company, resident in England, 
advising him of all that was happening and urging communica 
tion between the British foreign office and the state department 
at Washington.” 

This body of correspondence has been preserved * and it 
depicts a very real concern on the part of the Hudson’s Bay 
company. Whether justifiably or not, Simpson could not be 
satisfied that Dickson’s plan really aimed at establishing a king 
dom in the far west and not at seizing the Red river settlement 
and exeiting the Indians and half-breeds against the fur-traders. 
It must be owned that it does look suspicious that Dickson went 
so far out of his way to the Red river region when his objective 
lay over a thousand miles away to the west and south. His 
avowed reason, to get recruits from the half-breeds, may or may 

ot be the truth... One cannot forget that his leading men were 
half-breeds whose sympathy with an Indian kingdom in place of 
the Hudson’s Bay company rule might have been easily) 
aroused; nor that John George McKenzie, one of Dickson’s 
chief men, whom Simpson described as a man ‘‘of some influ 

ce’? in lower Canada, had a deep-seated grudge against the 
company. Coupled with the facts that discontent was rife at 
this time in lower Canada and that a decided antipathy against 
the fur company prevailed there, McKenzie’s apparent leader 

‘See post, p. 174. 


It is to be found mainly in the Canadian archives and in the British f 


See post, p- 173. 


+The very fact of the falsifying of his purpose in Smith’s letter of tro 
on to Davenport, printed post, p. 179, and the number of different t 
ced for the expedition serve to awaken suspicion. From Nourse’s 


Siveright, September 15, 1836, in Canadian archives, series G, govern ; 
s, 78, no. 124, we learn that Dickson ‘‘informs me his intention had bee 
iss by Fort William and Lae la Pluie, but various circumstances had in 

him to change his route, and that he now intended to go by way of the 

St. Louis.’’ On the other hand, Judge John MeDonell of Detroit writes 

of the plans of the party: ‘‘After they were discharged, they stated the 
proceed to Green Bay up the Fox River to the Mississippi, down tha 

to the Missouri, up that River to the Yellow Stone and to the Manda 
iges, and rouse the different Tribes of Indians and proceed and join the 
exian Army against the Mexicans.’’ Compare these routes with the outline 

f the trip in Nourse’s letter and with the actual course which the party followed. 
5See George sryce, Manitoba: its infuncy, grewth, and present condition 

London, 1882), 200, for evidences that the métis regarded themselves as an in 
ndent nation and that their sympathies had been with the Northwest eompany 

the bitter contest between the two fur companies. 
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ship in the expedition, second only to Dickson’s, predisposes one 
to feel that Simpson may have been in the right. McKenzie 
fell ill on the way and returned to Montreal, but it is significant 
that he planned to obtain another body of reeruits and to meet 
Dickson in the early summer at Red river. 

Thus Simpson’s active vigilance had probably warned the 
settlement in advance of the coming of Dickson and his ‘‘army.”’ 
As the dozen men, more or less, who straggled in could of them 
selves do little toward wresting the region from the Hudson's 
Say company, all fear seems to have died with their arrival, 
Whether they attempted any propaganda does not appear. Dick 
son wrote in February that his project had failed ‘‘in conse. 
quence of the opposition of the Hudson Bay Company who are 
opposed to losing the inhabitants of the Colony.’’ 

The next movement of which record has been kept was thi 
departure in February, 1837, of Martin McLeod, Parys, Hays, 
and Pierre Bottineau — a Canadian, a Pole, an Irishman, and a 
half-breed — for the settlement at the mouth of the Minnesota 
river. McLeod carried letters of introduction from Dickson, 
which were addressed to officers in the United States and Texas 
armies and which stated that Dickson was about to leave the Red 
river colony. One letter stated that he was on his way to Texas; 
the other, that he was about to cross the Rocky mountains to the 

16 It would be strange, indeed, if no connection existed between the discont 
in the two Canadas, which developed into rebellion the following year, and |) 
son’s expedition to the Red river settlement. No definite trace of the connection, 
however, has yet been discovered. McKenzie would seem most likely to have been 
the connecting link. He bore a grudge against the company for causing him, as 
he believed, to be put to the expense of a legacy duty of five hundred pounds 
after his father’s death. His extreme bitterness toward the company makes 
the investigator wonder how he could have been connected with an expeditior 
to the most vulnerable spot in the company’s defense, as well as its point of 
deepest interest, unless some plans were afoot to injure it. Perhaps he 
Dickson had different purposes for visiting the colony and the one tolerated th 
other for what he could get out of the situation. The attitude in the Canadas 
toward the Hudson’s Bay company is well shown in a letter from Ramsay Crooks 
to C. M. Lampson of London: ‘‘The troubles in Canada may in time produce 
a seperation from the mother country, & in that case, no doubt the New 
Government’s first step would be to destroy the influence of the Bay company & 
their expulsion would follow as a matter of course, & the trade be thrown open 
to private competition among the citizens of the new Power.’’ The letter, dated 
March 1, 1838, is in a manuscript letter book cf the American Fur company in 


the possession of the New York historical society. 
17 See post, p. 181. 
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(‘olumbia, ‘‘where I may probably mature my plans.’’ Nothing 
further is known of Dickson. He vanished as unnoticed as he 
ume.** 

Of his followers more is known. The cosmopolitan group that 
4t the Red river settlement on snowshoes for St. Peters was 
ot to have the good fortune in the termination of this under 
taking that had attended the trip to the settlement. Parys, it 
would seem, had an inkling of the fate that waited for him on 
those snowy prairies, for McLeod records under date of March 

‘‘Indeed the poor fellow this very day, said that he would 
erish on this journey.’’ A terrific storm from the north over 
took the little party on March 17. Hays was lost in the blizzard 
nd perished. Parys was found with both legs and feet frozen 
nd died before he reached the Lake Traverse trading post. 
\MeLeod dug a shelter in a snow bank, where, to quote his diary, 
he admonished himself to ‘‘take it cooly, which 1 was evidently 
oing with a vengeance.’’ 

\icLeod and the guide weathered the storm and both lived to 
ichieve fame, each in his own way. Pierre Bottineau became the 
iost famous guide of the northwest and led many expeditions 
‘ross the plains to the Rocky mountains.” Martin MeLeod 


The following manuscripts bearing on this expedition are in the possession 
the Minnesota historieal society: (1) four letters written by Dickson from 
Red river colony; (2) a letter introducing Dickson to George Davenport at 

k Island; (3) the placard in Spanish, printed in translation, post, pp. 139-140; 
i. list of officers and of a few privates who signed the articles of war; a 

y of Dickson’s Articles of war and of the government of the army of the 
tor (Washington, 1836), a pamphlet of thirty-two pages, in which frequent 
ence is made to the ‘‘territories of the Liberator’’; and (6) a printed com 

as major from ‘‘The Liberator of the Indian Nations’’ to Martin McLeod, 
by Dickson and by McKenzie. The first two items, with the exception of 
mportant letter by Dickson, are printed post, pp. 179-181. 

'Testimony to the esteem in which Pierre Bottineau was held is found in a 
rial to congress in his behalf in 1879, signed by the governor and two ex 
rors of Minnesota; by the chief justice of the supreme court of that state; 
by several ex-members of congress, late officers in the United States army, 
ges, bank officials, and other prominent men. As Bottineau’s active service was 

t and poverty was facing him, congress was asked to grant him a pension of 
dollars a month in return for his life of service to the government. The 

morial concludes with a recital of his most outstanding services. Twelve are 
med, beginning with his employment in 1851 ‘‘as guide and interpreter to the 
mmission to make a treaty with the Chippewa Indians at Red Lake,’’ and closing 
th his serviee to General Terry in 1866 in locating Fort Ransom. A copy of the 

riginal petition is in the possession of the Minnesota historical society. It 


does 
t appear to have been printed. 
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became a well-known fur trader, a citizen of Minnesota, ajc 
member of the territorial council from 1849 to 1853. Mel.eod 
county, Minnesota, is named for him. 

McKenzie, who was scheduled to meet Dickson in the ea, 
summer at Red river, was still ill in the latter part of Apri! a 
his home near Montreal, and was still nursing his grudge agains; 
the company. John McLoughlin accepted the offer of a positic 
as surgeon in the company’s service and was located in the f; 
northwest for several years. Here, at his post at Stikeen, he 
assassinated in a drunken frolic of Indians in 1842.° Alexande, 
R. MeLeod, Jr., likewise aceepted the position which Simpso 
had so adroitly offered and after a few years in the northwes' 
left the service. About 1842 he appeared in Minnesota, whe) 
picturesque accounts of his magnificent physique and great . 
durance are still current. In a street brawl, it is said, he killed 
a man with his fists. He entered the union army in 1862 and died 
of disease at Jefferson Barracks, Missouri, in 1864, at the agi 
forty-seven.” 

Thus ended the ‘‘Indian liberating army.’’ What of its 
leader? Was he madman or fool, or had he the genius to pe: 
ceive that a little clever strategy could make him monareh in ay 
Indian kingdom? General MeNeil, who had known him in Wa- 
ington, spoke of him as a wild, imaginary enthusiast. Bankhead, 
secretary of the British legation at New York, called him a maid 
man.** McLeod’s diary reads: ‘‘If I may judge from so short «: 
acquaintance, he is somewhat visionary in his views.’’** (01 
roborating these statements is a poem published by Dickson i: 
Baltimore newspaper in the spring of 1836, calling for recruits 
to aid the Texans. It is a most curious effusion and certain! 
shows that its author had an abnormal mind: 


) 


20 Oliver, The Canadian north-west, 2: 767, 770, 784, 808, 825, 831; Early 
travels, edited by Reuben G. Thwaites (Cleveland, 1906), 29: 100, note. 

21 Oliver, The Canadian north-west, 2: 770, 801; J. Fletcher Williams, 4 
of the city of St. Paul and of the county of Ramsey (Minnesota histor 
tions, vol. 4—St. Paul, 1876), 135, 136. 

22 See post, p. 176, for Bankhead’s estimate of Dickson. 

28 The rest of MeLeod’s summary of the impression which Dickson made 
him is worth quoting as giving circumstantial evidence of Dickson's objecti 
‘*TIntroduced for the first time to G! D—n, who privately, informed me of his 
&e relative to the intended expedition to the north via the Great lakes and onwa 
God only knows where: and where and when it may end. D—n appears sangul 


success.’’ MecLeod’s diary, July 22, 1836. 
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ApDRESS TO THE BRAVE AMERICANS OF THE SOUTH AND WEST 


March! march! each brave American, 

The ‘‘ blood-red flag’’ is near our borders 
Rush! rush! like the hurricane. 

Quick! volunteer, wait not for orders! 


The ‘‘starry banner’’ spread, 
Shall then float o’er your head, 
And sabres shall clash sweeping and gory ; 
Come to the rescue then, 
Ye brave Kentucky men. 
Riflemen! tell them the New Orleans story. 
March! mareh! brave Carolinians! 
Remember your fathers and your own Marion 
March! march! ye noble Virginians, 
Come to the sound of drum and of clarion. 


Let them come on, let them once cross the Sabine ; 
They shall meet then the Romans of modern times ; 
There let them once show their banner of rapine, 
The ‘‘massacre’’ flag deeply stained with their crimes! 
Ochmulgee and Flint rivers pour forth your sons; 
Montgomery! Mobile! be first in the field ; 
Louisiana! Missouri, come on at once, 
And be to your country banner and shield. 


The Indians are coming, they ‘ll ne’er come again, 

Nor the breath of their nostrils be breathed among men; 
But darkly and lonely they all shall be laid 

In the graves which our sabres and lances have made. 

With the rifle and lance and Bible in hand 

We'll lawfully enter the long ‘‘ promised land,’’ 

And sweep from this planet these new ‘‘ Moabites,”’ 

And drive from the prairies these ‘*‘ Canaanites.”’ 


Come to the rescue! oh, come to the frontier: 

Why in soft dalliance longer stay here? 

The blood of our kindred will be purpling the river! 
And should we forgive ourselves? never! no never ! 
The Comanche, the Pawnee, those Indian tribes, 
Bought over by Mexican munitions and bribes, 

Are once more preparing, roused from their lair, 

To lay our frontier desolate, bare! 


We'll meet all those savages, headed by ‘‘ Neroes,’’ 
Only be ready men, be soldiers! be heroes! 

For war shall be waged alas! too horrific, 

And peace be granted only on the Pacific, 

Trumpets are sounding, war steeds are bounding. 
Stand to your arms, and march in good order; 

Mexico shall many a day tell of the bloody fray, 

When first the ‘‘ blood-red flag’’ came over the border ! 
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Oft in the stilly night 
On the far prairie, 

With the stars for our light, 
The hymn of liberty 
Shall be sounded yet. 


Great Heaven! guide us right, 
Renew our souls aright, 

Guide us by day and night — 
Our surest and best light! 


Oft in the stilly night 
On the far prairie 

With the stars for our light, 
The hymn of liberty 

Shall be sounded yet. 


And when we have perished, dead to this world, 
In current of the heady fight, 

Freedom’s own glorious banner still unfurled 

Shall beam, in one unclouded light, 

A beacon to all future ages 
When heroes and the best of sages 

Shall point out where the fight was done, 
Exclaiming, ‘‘another Marathon!’’ 


And all that perish on that day, 
Their souls ascending with swiftest pinions, 
Shall yet look down while on their way, 
To brighter far, and more vast dominions. 
While yet the smoke of the battle field 
From other eyes the scene may shield, 
The rifle, sabre, and the lance 
Shall yet be seen by our keen glance. 
Till wafted to the great ‘‘elswhere,”’ 
We cleave etherial fields of air, 
To render to the great Supreme, 
The one eternal, glorious hymn. 


Baltimore, April 25, 1836 JaMES DICKSO: 


After reading such a travesty on poetry, with its echoes 
familiar lines, one is not unwilling to believe that its author \ 
non compos mentis. But we have an even more remarka))) 
document from the same pen —a broadside in Spanish, headed 
‘“‘The Army of the Liberator and Leader Montezuma II to |i 
Brother of All the Lands of Mexico.’’ The place and the dat: 


24 Reprinted from the Baltimore American in Alex Dienst, ‘‘Contemporary | 
of the Texan revolution,’’ in Southwestern historical quarterly, 21:181. 
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are given as Santa Fe, November, 1836. It will be remembered 
that Dickson was in northern Minnesota at that time. Doubt- 
loss this document was printed by Dickson to be posted in and 
around Santa Fe to prepare the Mexican Indians for his ap 
»roach. The following translation gives only a part of the flavor 
of the original: 

Santa Fe, Nov. 1836 


Sons of the race of Montezuma — sent by God, by Jesus Christ, and 

e Holy Mother of God, Mary most pure, to Santa Fe —I have come to 
fer the boon of peace and liberty to all those who have been unhappy 
nd enslaved from the day on which Cortez of Spain, now more than 
() years, spent in slaving and misery, first set foot on the land of 

Mexico as conqueror, Come your majesties to my embrace — my sons, 

Come your majesties as in the rainy season the water comes from the 
rivers. 

Come as the clear light of the sun rising from the East in early morn 

g¢ comes to enlighten Mexico — Sons of Montezuma — friends — com- 
rades run to my arms as the child runs to his mother. 

And no longer shall the power and the villainy of those white descend 
nts of Cortez and his Spaniards of infamous memory remain in all the 
inds of Mexico. 

Accompanied by a great army of well-mounted soldiers with shields 
nd with lanees sent by God and by the Holy Mother of God, Mary most 
Hloly, I, Montezuma II, have come to succor and save my comrades in 

the lands of Mexico. 

Then, my sons, raise the standard of revolt against the whites who 
njoy all that which belongs by right to our Indians. Raise the ery ‘‘ war 
to the knife’’ until we are free. 

Come every man of property — come from the cities of those white 
men— those men rich at our expense. Come friend —to the general 

| leader, Montezuma IT. 

Your majesties forget that once all the lands of Mexico belonged to 
uur fathers and mothers. In the name of God, who are these white men 
who treat us like slaves, who have possession of our mines of gold and 
silver, our fields of wheat and of corn. Let your majesties rise up — let 

ir Majesties rise up in the name of God and of Santa Fe. 

|, Montezuma II, to-day have I made a decree after this manner: It 
shall not be permitted in all the lands of Mexico that one who is of the 

oble race of Indians shall work for a whole year; for all shall be given 
e wherewithal to eat and to enjoy yourselves at my expense — governor 
for the space of a year, as the descendants of Abraham, Isaac, Jacob did 
when they gained their independence and were delivered from the 
power of those foreigners who had come and who had held them in 
n “ei servitude, for more than 300 years. Given under my hand and 
sCal, 


t} 


I, Montezuma IT. 


General and Leader of the Liberating Army 
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Soldiers of our Mexico, Houses, mules, and sheep — 

Cartridges in Gun, All this is now ours. 

Liberty or death Soldiers for the fatherland, 

Death or Liberty. Cartridges for the guns, 

No more in our lands Liberty of death, death of libert 

Do the white men remain. Advance, advance, comrades, , 

All that which was our fathers, Carry your weapons on your shou! 

Wheat, corn and horses — ders. 

No more in our lands shall we be Let us hastily march to glory, 
slaves — Revenge and Liberty. 


All that which was our fathers, 
Ilouses, mules, and sheep, 


This poster seems to offer circumstantial evidence that Dick 
son’s project, at one stage at least, included Santa Fe. In so far, 
it bears out Dickson’s own statements with regard to his pro. 
posed route and rather tends to weaken one’s suspicion that his 
real object may have been the Red river colony. Filibusters are 
slippery individuals, however, and too much caution cannot be 
used in sifting the evidence regarding their ulterior designs. 
Perhaps the safest course to follow in regard to James Dickson, 
liberator of the Indian nations, is to accept tentatively his ow 
assertion that he planned to establish an Indian kingdom in 
California, bearing in mind always that more complete evidence 
may be unearthed showing that the Hudson’s Bay compan 
officials were not in error in believing that he meant some harm 
to their interests in the Red river valley.” ‘ 

P Grace Ler Nv1 
Minnesota Historicat Socrery 
Sr. Paun 


25 References to Dickson’s expedition may be found in the following works 


John H. Stevens, Personal recollections of Minnesota and its people, and early histor 
of Minneapolis (Minneapolis, 1890), 345-357, containing Martin MecLeod’s diary 
on the trip from Pembina to Fort Snelling; R. M. Martin, The Hudson’s bay 
ritories and Vancouver's island (London, 1849), 73; Edward D. Neill, The hist 
of Minnesota from the earliest French explorations to the present time (Minneapolis, 
1882), 452; British parliamentary papers, 1842, vol. 28, p. 26; 1858, vol. 15, | 
129; and Senate Executive Documents, 41 congress, 2 session, no. 33, p. 46. 














NOTES ON THE COLONIZATION OF TEXAS ' 


(he colonization of Texas began at an auspicious time. As 
Professor Turner has so effectively described in his illuminating 
tudies,? the current of population set westward with the estab- 
ment of the first English settlement on the Atlantic coast. 
racentury and a half the movement was necessarily slow, up 
rivers beyond tidewater, into the piedmont. The broad 
rallel ranges of the Appalachian mountains served as a dam 
old venturesome frontiersmen back from the country beyond. 
the beginning of the American revolution, however, settlers 
| begun to trickle across the barrier into Kentucky and Ten- 
ssee; and the first census of the United States showed 277,000 
ple west of the mountains in 1790. The next, in 1800, found 
000 spread over Kentucky, Tennessee, Ohio, Indiana, and 
issippi. In 1810 the number just topped a million, and the 
of settlement had increased to include Michigan, Illinois, 
isiana, Arkansas, and Missouri. Ten years later there were 
18,000 west of the mountains; all of the territory east of the 
sissippi and south of the lakes had been admitted to the 
; and there were two states west of the great river. 


f 


‘he lure which drew the people to the west was, of course, 
cheap and fertile land that could be bought from the federal 
ernment on easy terms. From 1800 to 1820 the minimum 
ce in the public auctions was two dollars an acre, and land 
‘ offered at auction could be bought in private sale at the 
me price. Payment could be made, one-fourth cash with appli- 
tion and the balance in two, three, and four years. Higher 
ces, but with easier terms, were offered by land companies 
| individual speculators. The credit system naturally stimu- 


tt } 
\\ ] 


e this study is for convenience confined to the ten years from 1821 to 1831, 
to Austin’s grants, the writer has not found the colonization movement of this 
| characteristically different from that of the next five years nor the emigration 
Austin’s colonies different, except in volume, from that to the grants of other 
esarios, 


Frederick J. Turner, The frontier in American history (New York, 1920), par- 


rly ‘*The significance of the frontier’’ and ‘‘The old west.’’ 





| 
| 
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lated speculation, and after the war of 1812, with wildeat bank 
ing unrestrained and paper money abundant, a veritable frenz, 
swept the country. From 1815 to 1819 the government sales 
alone were nearly twelve million acres, of which more than fiye 
millions were sold in 1819. The evils of the credit system were 
obvious enough, but the politicians managed to retain it wnti! 
1820, when congress passed a law, effective July 1, reducing thy. 
minimum quantity that could be bought to eighty acres and tl) 
price to $1.25 an acre, which must be paid in cash. Partly from 
the effect of this, sales fell from 5,110,000 acres in 1819 to 109s, 
000 in 1820 and to 781,000 in 1821. They did not again reac! 
million acres until 1829.* Then, with seventy-two million ac: 
surveyed and on the market, Benton railed at Senator Foot’s 
suggestion of discontinuing surveys characterizing it as a sch: 

to limit sales ‘‘to the refuse of innumerable pickings,”’ to break 
and destroy ‘‘the magnet which was drawing the people of tly 
Northeast to the blooming regions of the West.’’* The western 
states were extremely sensitive to any measure that might cli 
immigration in the slightest degree, and the frontiersman d 
manded virgin land of well-nigh limitless area upon whi 

fix his location. 

Codperating with the introduction of the cash system to check 
the sale of public lands, the panie of 1819 earried distress and 
bankruptey throughout the west, and coincidently the inaugu: 
tion of sound management in the second United States bank ) 
an end to wildeat banking and cheap paper money. Even 
the monotonous, pitiful story of debt, court judgments, and ( 
possessions carried by the letters and newspapers from 182 to 
1825 burdens and depresses a sympathetic reader.* 

Comments of contemporary newspapers vividly illustrate | 








’ For this paragraph, see Payson J. Treat, The national land system, 
(New York, 1910), chapters 5, 14; and Albert B. Hart, ‘‘The disposition 


, 





publie lands,’’ in Quarterly journal of economics, 1:253. 

4 Debates in congress, 21 congress, 1 session, vol. 6, part 1, p. 24. 

5 Jefferson, for example, writes of Virginia in 1820, ‘‘This State is in 
dition of unparallelled distress. The sudden reduction of the cireulating n 
from a plethory to almost annihilation is producing an entire revolution of fort 
In other places I have known lands sold by the sheriff for one year’s rent; be) 
the mountains we hear of good slaves selling for one hundred dollars, good 
for five dollars, and the sheriffs generally the purchasers.’’ Jefferson to ! 
Nelson, March 12, 1820, in The writings of Thomas Jefferson, memorial edition, ¢ 
by Andrew A. Lipscomb and Albert E. Bergh (Washington, 1903-1904), 15: 2)8 
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estless movement into the west just before the opening of 
Texas. In February, 1817, an Illinois paper quoted from an un- 
named Georgia paper that emigration to Alabama was ‘‘im- 

ense,’’? between three and four thousand having settled at 
ort Claiborne in the fall of 1816. In October the same paper 
declared that families from nearly every state in the union were 

oving to Illinois and Missouri,— that ‘‘the roads from Shaw- 
eetown to this place [Kaskaskia] and from Vincennes to St. 
Louis are almost crowded with people; as many as thirty or 
forty wagons’”’ traveling within sight of one another. An 
observer at St. Charles, Missouri, reported an average of a hun 
dred and twenty vehicles a week passing that point during the 
fall of 1819, from which the editor of the St. Louis Enquirer 
estimated an immigration of ten or twelve thousand by that route 
ilone. They came almost exclusively, he said, from the states 
south of the Ohio and the Potomac, brought many slaves and 
large herds of cattle, and were ‘‘even more valuable for respect 
ability than for numbers.’’ In the same issue ‘‘A Missourian’’ 
reported as passing one point on the Missouri river during Oc 
tober two hundred and seventy-one wagons and earriages, fifty 
five two-wheeled carts, and many pack horses bound for Boone’s 
Lick, Salt River, and other settlements. 

The dissatisfaction with the federal land system after 1820 is 
reflected by the plaint from St. Louis that ‘‘The difference is 
too great not to produce its effect between a republie which 
vives first rate land gratis, and a republic which will not sell 
inferior land for what it is worth.’’ ‘‘Mexico,’’ this paper 
remarks with a sneer at the United States, ‘‘does not think of 
vetting rich by land speculations, digging for lead, or boiling 
salt water, but by increasing the number and wealth of her 
citizens, ’? ® 

The stage was well set therefore for the migration to Texas. 
The stream of population, flowing westward with resistless force, 
had reached the borders of the province. From Louisiana one 
need only step across the more or less imaginary boundary and 
‘squat’? on Spanish soil. For the rest of the west it was but 
three days’ sail from the mouth of the Mississippi or a ten days’ 

® Western Intelligencer (Kaskaskia), February 5, October 23, 1817. 

November 10, 1819. 


8 Missouri Advocate (St. Louis), August 27, October 15, 1825. 
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trek from Natchitoches, on Red river. With many pinched by 
the hard times following the panic, others who had bought land 
from individuals dispossessed and ruined by creditors desperate 
ly seeking to avert from themselves a similar fate, and gover 
ment lands obtainable for a new start only by the cash paym 
of $1.25 an acre in real money, is it strange that Austin’s 
nouncement of generous grants at nominal price and easy ter 
opened to their imaginations new fields of hopeful opportunity: 
Two weeks after his return from Texas, and before lean 
that his application to settle three hundred families was grai 
Moses Austin wrote, ‘‘I have been offered as many nam 
respectable families as will make up the Number.’’* ‘Ever 
has the highest opinion of his plans,’’ wrote Mrs. Austin, ‘ 
many only waiting till they know he has made the establis! 
when they mean to follow him.’’”® From Natchitoches in (c' 
ber, 1821, Stephen F. Austin, returning from his reconnaiss 
of Texas, wrote Governor Martinez that he had found 
nearly a hundred letters of inquiry from Missouri and 1 
from Kentucky. ‘‘I am eonvineed,’’ he said, ‘‘that I could | 
on fifteen hundred families as easily as three hundred i! 
mitted to do so.’’** On November 3 a member of the territo 
legislature of Arkansas wrote, ‘‘The Spanish Country is a! 
rage in the southern end of the Territory and if I could wait | 
months I have no doubt that my company would consist o! 
persons, most of whom would intend making corn before | 
return. If no interruption in government takes place, a 
many of the most respectable farmers in this country will : 
tainly move onto your grant.’’’? From Opelousas one 
‘*T would be glad to know at what time you will be at Nat 
toches. There some of my neighbors and me will meet yor 
if you will grant us land we will proceed on and make cor 
Another from St. Francisville, Louisiana: ‘‘It is probable thei 
will be several small families of us will go together, if I lik: 


rranted 


} 
‘ 


® Moses Austin to J. E. B. Austin, April 8, 1821, Austin papers, in the Uni 
Texas library. 


Uv 


10 Mrs. Austin to Stephen F. Austin, June 8, 1821, Austin papers. 

11 Austin to Martinez, October 13, 1821, Austin papers. 

12 Robert Andrews to Austin, November 3, 1821, Austin papers. 

's William N. Henderson to Austin, November 1, 1821, Austin papers. 
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spect.’’?** An inquirer from Missouri wrote, ‘‘I expect, Sir, 


| can hear from you shortly, that early next spring I can leave 
Cape Girardeau County with Several respectable families to 
er with several young men Mechanies of almost ever) 
ription for that country, and will endeavor to be there in time 
ike a erop.’’** James Bryan, Austin’s brother-in-law, wrote 
m Missouri, ‘‘I can assure you that a great number will move 
this State, as also from other States and the Arkansas Ter 
ry. I received at Herculaneum a number of letters addressed 
ou . . . the most of them from Kentucky, Ohio, Illenois, 
Missouri.’’** At the same time Mrs. Austin wrote that 
thing was talked of but the province of Texas, and she thought 
rd of the population of Missouri would move in another 
r, if reports continued favorable." Observers at Little Rock 
ported many families passing that place for Texas, and fore 
t an ‘‘immense emigration’’ the following spring.** Austin’s 
rtner, J. H. Hawkins, wrote from New Orleans on February 6, 
s22, that four vessels had recently sailed for the Colorado, and 
ired that if the Lively had returned from the first voyage 
a good report, the province would be crowded to overflow 
One man had offered him three hundred families from 
unessee, Indeed, he said, hundreds were already on the way 
d thousands were réady to go at the first encouraging word 
‘rom Austin.” From another angle, Governor Martinez wrote 
superior as early as December, 1821, that the permit to 
\ustin was considered in the United States as opening the door 
all and had already resulted in the entrance of five hundred 
nilies—the worst, he added, that the United States could 
produce.” All of these estimates were exaggerations, of course, 
oseph T. Montgomery to Austin, November 22, 1821, Austin papers 
Erasmus Ellis to Austin, November 26, 1821, Austin papers 
‘ryan to Austin, December 15, 1821, Austin papers 
Mrs. Austin to Austin, December 15, 1821, Austin papers. See also 
y to Austin, January 18, 1822, Bryan te Austin, April 15, te 
January 15, 1822, Austin papers. 
E. A. Elliott to Bryan, December 26, 1821, William E. Woodruff to Austin, 
ry 8, 1822, Austin papers. 
’See also Hawkins to Austin, May 31, 1822: ‘‘I have received very many letters 
1 all of which I have opened and read . . . and shall answer in the most 
ni¢ manner to be civil. The business is becoming too weighty to be prolix.’’ 
Martinez to Gaspar Lopez, December 1, 1821, University of Texas transcripts 
the department of Fomento, Mexico. 
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but they indicate truly a great interest in the new outlet to the 
southwest. 

Many families took the road with no other knowledge of Texas 
than they could obtain from the papers that published Austin’s 
announcements. Others, with more to lose by an unfortunate 
change, perhaps, paused to inquire further. Was the countr 
independent of Spain? Was it already settled or a wilderness 
What was the form of government? How were land titles ob- 
tained? What facilities for commerce did the country afford 
How far was it from New Orleans? Was the settlement on thy 
coast? How deep were the river entrances? What was the 
climate, and was the country healthful? A few before 1827 asked 
about the status of slavery and many about religious toleratio 
lor example, James T. Dunbar, of Baltimore, representing a 
considerable group of prospective emigrants, declared that ‘‘The 
idea of an established church of any particular creed would 


forever banish from our minds the design of leaving our natal 
soil.’’** Elijah Noble, representing a similar group in Lexing 
ton, Kentucky, wanted to know whether the settlers would bh 
‘‘allowed to worship their God agreeable to the dictates of thei 
own minds ete or will they be comp* to acknowledge the Catholic 
religion as the supreme religion of the land?’’*? Charles Doug 
las, of Murfreesboro, Tennessee, thought that three or four hu 
dred families could be enlisted there to move at once to Texa 
but he was ‘‘sorry to see that the roman catholic is the est 
lished religion and none other tolerated. This will have a bad 
effect upon the minds of many good but weak people in the U.S 
and (1 am afraid) will very much discourage emigration to your 
country.’’** Few could rise to the philosophical indifference 0! 
Austin’s old neighbor in Washington county, Missouri, weighed 
down with debt and pursued by executions. He had five sons o 
an age to work on a farm and another coming on, and the re! 
vious restriction did not disturb him —‘‘T know I ean be as good 
a Christian there as I ean here It is only a name anyhow.’’ 
The wave of enthusiasm for Texas broke against the events 


21 Dunbar to Austin, December 13, 1821, Austin papers. 

22 Noble to Austin, June 29, 1822, Austin papers. See also Samuel Ayers to Austi! 
June 6, 1822, Austin papers. 

23 Douglas to Austin, February 20, 1824, Austin papers. 

24 Hawkins to Austin, September 14, 1824, Austin papers. 
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182? and 1823. Austin’s long absence in Mexico, the confusion 
disorders of government, delay in the passage of the coloni 
n law and the suspense about land titles, the Indian hostili- 


_the severe drought which destroyed the corn crop and drove 

ny of the first adventurous immigrants to a steady diet of lean 
er and mustang horses; all these were reported in the United 
States and magnified by rumor as the story passed from mouth 
mouth. A few examples will illustrate the character and dis 


aging influence of the reports that continued to circulate 


after Austin returned from Mexico with all legal obstacles 
the settlement of his colony removed. Hugh MeGuffin from 
home in Natehitoches parish, a famous landmark on the 
cipal highway to Texas, wrote Austin in September, 1822: 
We have had several reports respecting you since you have 
{t St Antonio. some was that you were drowned others killed 
Indians and some affirmed that you were actually dead all of 
ich I have endeavored to silence as soon as possable I have 
« heard better by some fiew who wished to tell the truth — the 
igration is considerably stoped to that country for the present 
consiquence of the badness of the crops on the Brazos and 


lorado Rivers still there appears to be a considerable number 
o wishes to go on.’’* From Mobile in November, 1823, a 
rrespondent quoted a Mexican passenger on a vessel driven to 
at port for repairs: ‘‘the general says to me that all negrows 
the Provances of Mexico are free, and that slavery will not be 
rmitted and that you have no author[ity] to grant land nor to 
ite settlers to the Provance.’’™ And from Missouri a hardy 
d gentleman who had visited Texas and seen the promised land 
th his own eyes wrote in 1824: ‘‘T have done Every thing in 
power to Cause the people to Emigrate to that Country, but 
+o many fals Reports Comes from there that If a man has not 
been there he is too apt to believe such Reports and Decline go 
vy. . . . It is hard to make people believe the Truth the 
Merchants in particular are more opposed to people moving to 
hat Country or any other than EverI saw. . . . It is very 
ird for the Truth [to] git as faras here it scearcely can git on 
is side Red River before it is Detected and stoped.’’*” For a 
McGuffin to Austin, September 13, 1822, Austin papers. 


George Nixon to Austin, November 14, 1823, Austin papers. 
Hawkins to Austin, September 21, 1824, Austin papers. 
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time the Arkansas Gazette played Cassandra to the inexplica})|, 
folly which dragged families from assured comfort and pros 
perity in Arkansas and the rising city of Little Rock to the i: 
cure wilderness of Texas, and its prophecies and insinuati 
spread widely through exchanges in other papers.” As earl) 
April, 1823, Joseph H. Hawkins declared that nothing 
Austin’s speedy return and some publications by him in 
newspapers of the United States would restore interest to 
early intensity,” but even when such publications appeared | 
were discounted; and it became more and more the practice | 
representatives of neighborhood groups to visit Texas and n 

a personal inspection before venturing to move. 

Some of the discouraging accounts of Texas were mere]\ 
inevitable expansion of unfavorable impressions of dissati 
visitors. Others were the malicious fabrications and distorti: 
of bad characters banished from the colony and talking 
revenge. A single instance from a goodly number will illustra: 
In January, 1824, charges were laid before John P. Coles, aleald 
of the settlement on the upper Brazos, against William litz ( 
bon and his two stepsons for stealing hogs and horses. The | 
young men were arrested, tried before a jury of six men, a 
convicted. The evidence also proved the guilt of the older » 
but he had escaped to the United States.*°° In February a fri 
at Nacogdoches wrote Austin: ‘‘As I feel much interested in t 
welfare of your settlement I give you the following rej) 
spread here and gone to the United States,— that the people a 
much dissatisfied with Austin think he has no right to sell 1 
lands that [he] compels every man to take a league at $700 hia 
down that many would leave the settlement and that Austi 

28 For example, the Tenessee Gazette (Jackson) of August 20, 1825, 
the Arkansas Gazette, commenting on a report that General Wilkinson hai 
granted a contract to establish a colony in Texas, ‘‘And although we have aly 
been opposed to the blind infatuation which has led hundreds of American ci 
to emigrate to Texas, we hope that those who join him may meet with better s 
cess than has fallen to the lot of a large majority of those who have gone lx 
them.’’ Austin’s younger brother, J. E. B. Austin, attributed personal motive 
the editor of the Arkansas Gazette (see his letter to Mrs. Emily Perry, Oct 
28, 1825, Austin papers), but in general the ‘‘boom town’’ spirit would acc 
for him. 

29 J. E. B. Austin to Austin, May 4, 1823, Austin papers. 

30 Coles to Austin, January 31, 1824, Austin papers. 
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| about abandon the settlement.’? The name of the man so 
norting, he added, was Gibbon.” 
Of the number of immigrants who reached Texas before 
istin’s return from Mexico we cannot be very certaim. He 
ported fifty, including eight families, at the beginning of 
larch, 1822. By September, 1824, the Baron de Bastrop had 
sued two hundred and seventy-two titles to settlers in the first 
olony, of which some twenty-five were issued to pairs of single 
en, but it is not likely that all the other recipients, who were 
arried men, had already brought their families to Texas. An 
ficial eensus of the colony, taken in the fall of 1825, but reported 
\Mareh, 1826, showed 1,800 souls, of whom 443 were slaves. 
lhe census for 1827 gave the population of Austin’s colonies as 
021.* On June 30, 1830, the report was 4,248; and a year later 
665." The last three reports probably include slaves, since 
ey are not specifically mentioned. 
There is no precise information available to show whence the 
ree hundred families of Austin’s first colony emigrated, but 
(ter 1825 he kept a register of those who applied for land, in 
iich he entered various statistical items, one of which was the 
‘country’’ from which the applicant came. In a tabulation of 
902 appheants from July, 1825, to July, 1831, the place of 
migration is given for 864. Eight hundred and six of these 
registered from the United States, and the remainder from 
Kurope and Mexico. The states which contributed most were: 
Louisiana, 201; Alabama, 111; Arkansas, 90; Tennessee, 89; Mis 
<ouri, 72; Mississippi, 56; New York, 39; Kentucky, 37; Ohio, 28; 
Georgia, 14; Pennsylvania, 14; Virginia, 13; New England, 20." 
\ total of 107 registered from the Atlantic and 699 from the 
trans-Appalachian states. But the place from which immediate 
Anthony R. Clarke to Austin, February 3, 1824, Austin papers. 
2 Lester G. Bughbee, ‘‘The old three hundred,’’ in Quarterly of the Texas state 
vrical association, 1: 108. 
Records of the general land office of Texas, 54:8-17. 
* Census of Austin’s colony, March 31, 1828, Nacogdoches archives, in the 
xas state library. 


Ibid., Report of June 30, 1830, and June 30, 1831. 

This does not represent the total number of applicants, but is simply a list 
it can be conveniently studied. 

* This tabulation is approximately accurate, but on account of the difficulty of 


terry 


preting parts of the original it may not be absolutely so. 
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emigration started affords little indication of the real origin of 
the colonists. In 1830 the population of the United States wes: 
of the mountains was 3,676,559, and we may say that three and 
quarter millions of these people had entered that territory since 
1800;°* so that few adults who arrived in Texas prior to 183] 
could have been born in the west. Apparently this was a prob 
lem which interested Austin for a few months, and before other 
details crowded it from his mind he listed forty-seven applicants, 
of whom thirty-six recorded previous residence in two states, 
Of the thirty-six, twenty-seven had moved originally from the 
Atlantic states (and fourteen of these from north of Maryland), 
three from Europe, and six from Kentucky and Tennesse: 

states farther west. Of the remaining eleven, one was fron 


While these figures are small, they are consistent with what y 
know of the migrations of others,*° and there seems to be 
reason to doubt that they are a fair index to the previous mov 
ment of emigrants to Texas. 

It only remains to speak briefly in this paper of an aspect of 
the slavery controversy in relation to the colonization of Texas. 
The movement to Texas began in 1821, the year after the Mis 
souri compromise fixed bounds to the further extension of sla) 
ery in the Louisiana purchase and served notice that the cor 
gressional practice of balancing the admission of a slave state 
against that of a free state must soon be abandoned. The ove: 
whelming majority of the colonists of Texas, whatever their 
point of original departure, emigrated immediately from slave 
states. By strenuous exertions Austin obtained from the federal 
congress of Mexico in 1823 reluctant permission for the three 

88 The census of 1800 gave 386,393 in Kentucky, Tennessee, Ohio, Indiana, and 
Mississippi, to which should be added the population of Louisiana in 1803. 

39 The source for this paragraph is ‘‘ Register of families introduced by Aus 
Book A,’’ in the general land office of Texas. 


40 Note, for example, the Austins themselves: Connecticut, Pennsylvania, \ 
ginia, Missouri, Arkansas, Texas. Daniel Draper wrote to Stephen F. Austin 
December 25, 1821, in behalf of ‘‘a number of citizens’’ of Lincoln county, Miss 
who wanted information about Texas. ‘‘The families who now trouble you,’’ 
said, ‘‘are from a southern climate 8. C. and are all farmers; and are determined 
for a warmer climate.’’ Austin papers. Jared E. Groce was born in Virginia 
in 1782 and reached Texas in 1822 after having lived in South Carolina, Georg 
and Alabama. Rosa Groce Berleth, ‘‘ Jared Ellison Groee,’’ in Southwestern histo 
quarterly, 20:358. Such illustrations could be indefinitely extended. 
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dred families of his first colony to introduce slaves, and when 
state constitution prohibited slavery in 1827 he induced the 
ture to pass a law recognizing contracts with indented 
ants, by which the constitution was evaded.** The census of 
\ustin’s colony, as we have just seen, gave a total of 443 slaves 
1895. Eleven families, with from eleven to ninety slaves, 
ed 271 of these, and the remaining 172 were distributed 
ng fifty-eight families, with from one to eight in a family.“ 
1834 an inspector of the federal government reported a thou 
nd slaves in Austin’s colonies and another thousand in the rest 
Texas.” In 1836 Texas declared its independence of Mexico, 
nd adopted a constitution which legalized slavery. In 1845 the 
(‘nited States annexed Texas as a slave state, with provision for 
ultimate division into four states. 
Chis chain of events undoubtedly presented plausible ground 
‘abolitionist suspicion that it was the result of premeditated 
eming. But twenty vears of browsing through newspapers, 
amphlets, and manuscripts of the period has discovered but one 
mtemporary utterance that would indicate consciousness that 
xas might be made to compensate the south for the loss of 
rritory north of the Missouri compromise line.** That is an 
litorial remark quoted by John Fiske from the Richmond 
Virginia) Enquirer of March 7, 1820, that southern and western 
presentatives must ‘‘keep their eyes firmly fixed on Texas; if 
e are cooped up on the north, we must have elbow-room to the 


4 994 


In the last analysis, of course, this simply means that 
writer has found no evidence, and does not prove that 
‘heming was not behind the movement. Nevertheless, with all 


lowance for the habit of conspirators to try to conceal their 


T 


own to 1830 he thought slavery essential to the development of Texas, partly 

se most of the colonists were to be expected from the adjacent slave states 

partly because the lack of free labor for hire made slaves indispensabk 

capitalistie agriculture. 

Records of the general land office of Texas, 54:8-17 

Juan N. Almonte, Noticia estadistica sobre Tejas (Mexico, 1835), 50, 68 

‘Indeed, subtracting from the north the ‘‘great American desert,’’ as it ther 

ired on the map, the disparity of the compromise between the slave and the 
sections was not so great as at first glance it now appears. The writer is 

tebted to Professor T. M. Marshall for this suggestion. 

‘S John Fiske, ‘‘Harrison, Tyler, and the whig coalition,’’ in Essays historical 

literary (New York, 1902), 1:332. The writer has never been able to verify 

t juotation. 
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tracks, it seems significant. The impression that one inevita 
obtains from the letters of emigrants themselves is that 
knew nothing of such a design and that the cheap and fer 
lands of Texas were the only object of attraction. 

The conclusions of this paper can be quickly restated. 
colonization of Texas was but the continuation of the westw: 
movement which in fifty years carried the Anglo-American fr 
the crest of the Alleghenies across the Mississippi. It was st 
ulated by the panic of 1819, the abolition of credit in the natio 
land system, and the curtailment of wildeat banking and the c 
sequent restriction of paper money issues which followed 
reorganization of the United States bank by Langdon Cheves 
While most of the emigrants hailed immediately from the lowe: 
Mississippi valley and the gulf states, the movement, owing 
the rapid migrations of the early nineteenth century, was less 
sectional than a superficial glance at the facts would indicat 
Some who wished to go were deterred by Mexico’s declarati: 
of religious intolerance and by the nominal exclusion of slaves; 
but those who did go had no purposeful relation to the political 


history of slavery in the United States. 5 , 
Kucenk C. Barker: 
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fRANS-MISSISSIPPI RAILROADS DURING THE 
FIFTIES 


During the fifties the railroad net of the United States reached 
Mississippi, spanned the stream, and laid the foundation for 
later transcontinental lines. It was a period of experimen- 

in gauge, in material, in the method of construction, 

d in finanee. By the time of the civil war the principal diffi- 

ties had been solved, and later development was along the 
s of ideas already ascertained. Consequently it may be said 

it in railroad matters the fifties marked an era. 

1850 none of the stronger of the eastern lines, such as the 
nsylvania, the New York Central, and the Baltimore and 
o were in any condition to build west of the Mississippi. The 
owing decade was one in which they were engaged in consol 
ting the eastern links of their trunk lines, and this process 

not completed until the practical opportunity for expansion 

to the far west had disappeared. 

ie future large mid-western lines were in a similar position. 
Illinois Central received its congressional land grant in 1850 
| was only starting to build, while the embryo lines of such 
ds as the Chicago and Northwestern, and the Chicago, Mil 

and St. Paul devoted their entire energies during the 
ties to building in the immediate vicinity of Chicago. 
only were the roads already established unable to build 

--Mississippi lines, but also it may be doubted whether such 

ilertakings would have been profitable financially. Although, 

h the exception of Minnesota, the first tier of trans-Missis 

ppi states had been admitted by 1850, their total population 

mounted to only 1,152,393,’ half of which was in Missouri and 


eeedele 


? 


ot in a direct line for western railroad expansion. It was there 
ore very doubtful whether any railroad, even if built, could ever 
pav for itself, 
1 Fighth census of the United States, 1860. population, 604. This number does not 


i le Indians. 
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Added to the obvious difficulty of the lack of return on 
capital invested were certain natural and mechanical drawbac! 
tiver traffic was at the peak of its powers in 1850 and the ra! 
roads could never be sure of the bulk of the business at a rem 
erative rate. Until after the civil war the Mississippi river 
as an almost insurmountable barrier,’ and all products har 
by the railroads had to be reshipped at this point. Lack 
cooperation between the various railroads also necessitat: 
reshipment at every railroad junction. There were also the : 
present difficulties of the supply of capital and of labor, the d 
culties of getting supplies and materials, and the choice of gau: 

Viewed broadly, the building of the trans-Mississippi railr 
in the fifties was almost entirely local in origin. Better tr; 
portation was an undoubted necessity, and the farmers o 
west felt that it was a sure cure for all their economic ills. | 
sequently every possible expedient was tried in order to pr: 
construction, always with the feeling that the railroads w 
public necessity and blessing. The only exception to this ge 
rule lies in the fact that the idea of state construction, owner 
and operation was never seriously advanced — no doubt part 


because it was a physical impossibility. In many ways the ) 
road craze of the fifties is a very close parallel to the ban! 
mania of twenty vears before, each of them touching one o! 
prime necessities of life in a new community. 

Although the origin of western railroads during this 
period lay almost entirely in the local communities, an add 
impetus was given by the continual nation-wide demand for & 
transcontinental communication. As early as the thirt! 
dreamers had considered the possibility of a transcontinent 
railroad,‘ and as time wore on the idea spread. With the d 
covery of gold in California and the rapid emigration i 
early fifties the plans began to take more definite shape 
reality. During the period from 1849 to 1852 several large rai! 
road conventions were held, notably those at St. Louis, Memp! 

2 The only bridge across the Mississippi before the civil war was built joint! 
the Mississippi and Missouri, and the Rock Island railroads, and was com; 
on April 21, 1856. 


3 American railroad journel, 10:405, 


4ny 


4E. G. Waite, ‘‘California overland railways,’’ in Overland monthly, 14:5 
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Philadelphia, and New Orleans, in which probable routes were 
discussed and petitions sent to congress for aid.° 
The principal routes suggested were the Panama route, a line 
ross Mexico, a line from some southern city such as New O1 
ans or Memphis to the coast, the central route from St. Louis 
rough South Pass to San Francisco, and the northern route 
from Lake Superior to Oregon.® The Panama railroad was built 
the early fifties,’ and the Mexican railroad was an improbable 
olution. As far as the routes in the United States proper were 
concerned, each section of the country favored the route most 
immediately useful. De Bow’s review was pushing the southern 
route,” Benton was working for the middle route,’ and from the 
forties on, Asa Whitney was bothering congress in every way 
possible to get a land grant for the building of a northern rail 
road.”° 
In consequence there were two main impulses toward railroad 
construction during the fifties. In the first place the people of 
the west wanted better transportation facilities in order to better 
their own economic condition, and in the second place there was 
. minor urge from the whole of the United States, and particu 
larly from eastern merchants, looking toward the completion of 
| transcontinental railroad and a new business era. This second 
ary impulse is clearly shown in the charters of the weste1 
roads, many of which provided for an eventual continuation to 
the Pacifie coast. 
Very naturally the first railroad built west of the Mississippi 
is constructed in the oldest and most populous state. As far 
ack as April, 1836, there had been a convention at St. Louis 
or the discussion of internal improvements," and the possibility 
of railroad construction was not omitted, although it may well 


R. 8. Cotterill, ‘‘The national railroad convention in St. Louis, 1849, 

Vissourt historical review, 12:203-215. 
® De Bow’s review, old series, 7:1-30, discusses eight possible routes 

American raulroad journal, 1] 7110. 

De Bow’s review, old series, 7:38. 
*Perley Orman Ray, The repeal of the Missouri compromise; its orig 

rship (Cleveland, 1909), 75. 

’De Bow’s review, old series, 4:164-176, gives a rather long article by Asa 
itney on his plans. 

1 Eugene M. Violette, Some chapters in the story of Missouri (Kirksville, Mis 
sourl, 1914), 78, 
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be doubted whether any of the members of the convention had 
even seen a railroad. The scheme suggested by the conventio 
was elaborated by the legislature in its session of 1836-1837 jy 
the form of eighteen short state railroads to connect the large 
country towns and the river points; the idea was to us 
railroads as an auxiliary to river transportation. In 183s 
board of internal improvements was created to oversee s| 
roads, railroads, canals, and the like, but it was abolished (1845 
before it had any railroads to oversee.** One of the nume; 
large railroad conventions of 1849 was held at St. Louis'* and 
besides pushing the idea of a transcontinental line it gave acd: 
impetus to the movement for state railroads. 

The principal difficulty to be overcome by any western road 
was the almost insuperable financial obstacle.’ It was cert 
that the capital did not exist in the western country in suffici 


quantities to be effective, and numerous expedients were sug 
gested and tried. The individual subscriptions, which wer 
easier to get than to collect, were supplemented in the main by 
various types of government aid 





city, county, state, and 
national. City and county aid was ordinarily received in real 
estate and in subscriptions to the capital stock of the railroad 
company. These subscriptions were made in the form of bonds 
and then sold in the east, usually at a large discount. Very fr 
quently they were issued in large amounts and were very difficult 
to collect.’ State aid was also usually given in the form | 
bonds, and ordinarily as a mortgage on the property. Ver 
frequently the swamp lands given by the national government to 
the states were regranted to the railroads. From 1850 on, ever 
state in due time received its share of the public lands to aid | 
railroad construction. <A final expedient was the payment o! | 
contractors in large part with the stocks and bonds of the cor 
poration. It is to be noted that in every case mentioned 


12 Walter B. Davis and Daniel 8. Durrie, An illustrated history of Missou St 
Louis, 1876), 289. 

13 Violette, Missouri, 79. 

i4 Western Eagle (Cape Girardeau, Missouri), October 26, 1849. 

15 F. H. Stow, The capitalist’s guide and railway annual for 1859 (New ‘ 
1859), 9-10, gives an interesting account of the financial obstacles of a ty 
western railroad and how they might be overcome. 

16 The most famous case of this kind is that of the Yankton bond issue, w 
was paid only after many years and a considerable amount of litigation. 
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il capital came from the east, and the expedients used were 

| some form of the same process. The result of the floating of 

ve amounts of western stocks and bonds meant their depreci- 

nm and a financial crisis, and this phase of the problem will be 
ntioned again at a later point. 

[he principal result of the St. Louis convention of 1849 was 
enthusiasm which it created, and which enabled the Pacific 
vav of Missouri, chartered March 12, 1849," to start actual 

ions. Books were opened in January, 1850,'* and the 

. movers — Colonel John O’Fallon, J. H. Lueas, and D. D. 

re — showed their confidence in the enterprise by jointly sub- 

bing $100,000."° Other individual, city, and county subscrip- 

s were received: and in May of 1850 Kirkwood, formerly of 

New York and Erie, arrived to take charge as chief 

ineer.° Surveys were made along several routes west from 

St. Louis and the road seemed to be well under way.” Unfortun- 

lv it was harder to collect than to get the subscriptions, and 
‘fall of 1850 the money had run out. 

this extremity the company appealed to the legislature. 

mas Allen, who was both chairman of the senate committee 

ternal improvements and president of the railroad, intro 

ed a bill calling for state bonds in aid of the road and consti 

ting a first mortgage on the property.” The bill was passed, 

d signed by the governor on February 22,” thus making 

2,000,000 of state bonds available for the use of the company. 

In the meantime subscriptions were being obtained from the 

‘rious counties along the proposed route of the road, and on 

July 4, 1851, the first ground was broken at St. Louis — the ocea- 

on for a considerable celebration.** 

In the meantime congress had also been approached for aid 

d on June 10, 1852, had responded by granting land to the 
* Missouri senate journal, 1848-1849, p. 537. 

’ Western Eagle, February 15, 1850. 

’Richard Edwards and M. Hopewell, Edwards’ great west and her commercial 
polis (St. Louis, 1860), 82. 

Arkansas State Gazette and Democrat (Little Rock, Arkansas), May 31, 1850. 

‘J. Thomas Scharf, History of St. Louis city and county; including biographical 

tches of representative men (Philadelphia, 1883), 2: 1151. 

2 American railroad journal, 24:75. 


Violette, Missouri, 84. 
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erican ratiroad journal, 24:451. 
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extent of the alternate even sections for six sections in widt) 
on each side of the road.** On the same day on which the opening 
excursion took place the state legislature had loaned another mi! 
lion dollars in state bonds to the company.” 

In addition to the aid mentioned thus far the state loaned 
$2,000,000 more by act of December 12, 1855, and $1,000,000 }) 
act of March 3, 1857. Out of this total amount of $7,000,000, 
$6,780,000 in bonds were actually received by the company, out 
of which it realized $6,026,427 in cash.** The total cost of 1 
main line, up to 1860, was about $10,500,000, and the rest was 
raised by individual, city, and county subscriptions, and by thy 
sale of land.** 

In spite of incessant financial difficulties, the building of th, 
road was pushed continuously, and except for about a year | 
1857 continued to move forward, so that by September 2, 180), 
it had been opened to Sedalia — 188 miles.*® At this po 
further progress was stopped because of the war. Financia! 
difficulties forced the road to default the interest on its debt to 
the state, and in 1860 the state allowed it to borrow elsewhere on 
the security of its first mortgage.*° With the aid of this prop | 
road barely managed to survive without a foreclosure. 

While the Pacific railway was the first and most important lin 
to be built in Missouri, numerous other roads were projected and 
at least partially constructed during the same period. In 
main, the history of each road was very similar to that of t 
Pacific, although the Pacific had the best backing and was pro) 
ably the strongest. A brief survey of the routes followed aud 
the amount of work completed will show the general course | 
events. With one exception the routes suggested and used rad 
ated from St. Louis — (1) north toward the Iowa line, (2) w: 
toward the Pacific, (3) southwest to form part of a soutlhie 
transcontinental line, and (4) south toward New Orleans. 
other line was (5) between Hannibal on the Mississippi river and 


25 United States, Statutes at large, 10:8-10. 

26 Violette, Missouri, 85. 

27 Stow, Capitalist’s guide for 1859, 516. 

28 American railroad journal, 16:4. 

29 Samuel B. Harding, Life of George R. Smith, fownder of Sedalia, Mo. (Sed 
1904), 156. 

30 Violette, Missouri, 89. 
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St. Joseph on the Missouri river. Of these, only the last named 
mpleted its main line during the fifties. 
The following railroads built along these lines: 
(1) The Northern Missouri, which was chartered on March 1, 
i851," and reached Macon (171 miles) on February 1, 1859,” 
here it made a junction with the Hannibal and St. Joseph. 
(2) The Pacific railway of Missouri, which has been discussed 


(3) The Southwest Branch of the Pacifie railway, which was 

artered in December, 1852,** and reached Rolla (76 miles from 
Pacifie Junction) by 1860." 

t) The St. Louis and Iron Mountain, which was chartered 

November 3, 1851,°° and was in operation to Iron Mountain 

1860.™ 

5) The Hannibal and St. Joseph, which was incorporated on 
l‘ebruary 16, 1847,°° was opened between the points named on 
lebruary 22, 1859, and was finished north of St. Joseph to 
lorest City by 1860.*° 

The only other railroad built in Missouri during the fifties was 

Platte County railroad, chartered on February 24, 1853, and 
shed by January, 1860, from St. Joseph to Atchison.*® Nu 
erous other roads were projected, but only the foregoing ones 

‘tually did any considerable amount of work. 

The outstanding facts in Missouri railroad history are the 
character of the support given to the roads and the very uniform 
results obtained. Two of the roads — the Pacific, and the Han 

bal and St. Joseph — received land from the central govern 

Harding, Smith, 155. 

Special report of the board of directors of the N. M. R. R. Co. to the govern 

islature of the state of Missouri (St. Louis, 1865), 28. 

Harding, Smith, 155. 
+ American railroad journal, 16: 603. 

Harding, Smith, 155. 
® Henry V. Poor, Manual of the railroads of the United States for 1868-¢ irom 
k, 1868), 390. 

Missouri senate journal, 1846-1847, p. 499. 

American railroad journal, 15:359. 

'See ‘‘Map of Missouri, showing state aided railways,’’ in Harding, Smith 
site p. 156. 

W. M. Paxton, Annals of Platte county, Missouri (Kansas City, Missouri, 1897), 

68, 276. 
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ment ** and were able to build more than the others, the maiy 
line of the Hannibal and St. Joseph being entirely completed 
and the Pacifie railway finished three-quarters of the distance. 
All the roads received state bonds,” although the Platte Count 
railroad did not use its allotment. With these bonds the Sout 
west Branch, the St. Louis and Lron Mountain, and the Norther 
Missouri had progressed approximately half the way to 
state boundary. In every ease the available assets had be 
practically exhausted by 1860 and further expansion sec 
improbable in the near future. The subsequent bankruptcy 

a majority of the lines was no surprise. Liberal grants of st 
aid had been tried as a means of securing railroad constructi 
and railroads had been secured at the cost of a fifty year burd 
of taxation, 

In point of time the next district to start railroad build 
was Texas, the agitation being begun while Texas was still inc 
pendent, although not arriving at fruition until it had enter 
the union. The change from independence to membershi) 
the union, however, did not have any appreciable influenc: 
the course of events, and the coming of statehood in 1845 ma 
mentioned only as an incident, with no significant effect. As 
early as December 16, 1836, the Texas railroad, navigation and 


banking company was chartered to construct roads or ca: 
between the Rio Grande and the Sabine river.** The prin 
purpose of the early Texan railroads was the tapping o! 
rich country back from the coast, with the ultimate purpos 
creating through connections to the north with Kansas City, S' 
Louis, and Chicago, to the east with Memphis and New Orle 
and to the west with the Pacific coast. 

As might be expected, the greatest attention was paid to t 
district tributary to Galveston bay. On May 24, 1838, the Gal 
veston and Brazos was chartered to build a railroad or turnpi! 
between Galveston and the Brazos river.** At the time of t! 
expiration of the charter four years later no work had been do. 
although the charter had been amended in 1840 to allow t 


41 United States, Statutes at large, 10:8-10. 

42 Stow, Capitalist’s guide for 1859, 516. John W. Million, State aid to 
in. Missourt (Economie studies of the University of Chicago, no. 4 — Chicago 
is the standard work on this subject. 

43 Laws of the republic of Teras, vol. 1, part 1, pp. 128-132. 

44 Tbid, part 3, pp. 37-40. 
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onstruction of canals instead of turnpikes.*’ On January 26, 
i839. the Houston and Brazos was incorporated “ but no work 
as done. In 1840 the Harrisburg and Brazos railroad actually 
started work, although without a charter, but it was soon sus 
ended because of the fear of Mexican raids.*’ In 1841 the fore 
ing road was chartered under the name of the Harrisburg 
ailroad and trading company.** This charter expired in 1846, 


it by this time Texas had become a part of the union and con 
ditions of comparative quiet were restored so that more perma 
ent results could be expected in the near future. In 1847 Sid 
y Sherman bought the property, and was able to have the road 
chartered (February 11, 1850) as the Buffalo Bayou, Brazos, 
d Colorado.*® Under this name the first Texan railroad was 
ult. 
The official organization of the road took place on June 1, 
850.°° By 1851 the work was in progress, rails were ordered, 
and the first engine —the General Sherman had been ac 
juired.* The first rails were laid in 1852 but it was not until 
\ugust, 1853, that the formal opening of the road to Stafford’s 
Point (20 miles) took place.*? In some ways this was the first 
the trans-Mississippi railroads in that it started building and 
track laying first; however, it was beaten in the actual operation 
its trains by the Pacific railway of Missouri. From 1853 on, 
‘ Buffalo Bayou, Brazos, and Colorado made steady although 
w progress; and by 1860 it was in operation to Alleyton (81 
les)."* It was a piece of poetic justice that the successor of 
s first Texan railroad should be the first southern road to 
ike transcontinental connections. 
The funds for railroad building in Texas came from approxi 
itely the same sources as in the ease of Missouri individual, 
Ibid., vol. 2, part 2, pp. 218-219. 
Ibid., part 1, pp. 130-134. 


P. Briseoe ‘‘The first Texas railroad,’’ in Quarterly of the Texas state 

l association, 7:279. 

Laws of the republic of Texas, vol. 2, part 3, pp. 24-27. 

Briscoe, ‘‘ First Texas railroad,’’ in Quarterly of the Texas state historical 
ation, 7:282. 

Thid. 

Ibid.; American railroad journal, 24:471. 

irkansas State Gazette and De mocrat, April 16, 1852: Briscoe, f 


ad,’’ in Quarterly of the Teras state historical association, 7 
Ibid., 284. 
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city, county, and state subscriptions, and the sale of bonds in the 
east. The one great difference between Texas and the rest of the 
states was in the granting of land. When congress admitted 
Texas to the union the title to all unoccupied land within the 
boundaries of the state remained vested in the state,** and conse 
quently it was to the state government rather than to the federal] 
government that the railroads had to go for land subsidies. | 
aid given to the railroads by the state was just as great as in thy 
case of Missouri, except that the terms were more strict. Besides 
earlier individual grants that were not earned the state of Texas 
made a blanket grant on June 30, 1854, of 800 sections for every 
25 miles of finished road.” The grant provided that the sections 
to be taken must be odd numbered, and must not exceed sixte: 
per mile, and that the surveying was to be done at the expense of 
the company. In addition to the land subsidy Texas lent ¢| 
publie school fund at the rate of $6,000 per mile, taking a mort 
gage on the road for the amount lent.° Provision was mad 
that in the case of all land-grant roads the state had the right 
to fix the rates.” 

Besides the Buffalo Bayou, Brazos, and Colorado, several] 
other Texas railroads were partially built during the fifties: 

(1) The Houston and Texas Central, organized in 1848 as 1 
Galveston and Red River, to run directly north, was completed 
to Millican (81 miles) by 1860, and foreclosed the following 
vear.® 

(2) The Galveston, Houston, and Henderson was chartered in 
1853 and built in 1857-1858 between Galveston and Houston. 
The bridge to Galveston was built in 1859.°° This road remained 
Galveston’s only railroad for twenty years. It was foreclosed 
and sold in 1860." 

5¢ United States, Statutes at large, 5:797-798. 

55 Dudley G. Wooten, ‘‘The land system of Texas,’’ in A comprehensive his 
of Texas, 1685-1897, edited by Dudiey G. Wooten (Dallas, 1898), 1:829. 

56 Ibid., 829; American railroad journal, 12:601. 

57 Wooten, ‘‘ Land system of Texas,’’ in History of Texas (Wooten, ed.), 1:825 

58 American railroad journal, 14:491, 17:309; Benajah H. Carroll, Jr., Standard 
history of Houston, Texas (Knoxville, Tennessee, 1912), 228. 

59 Dermot H. Hardy and Ingham 8. Roberts, Historical review of south-east Texas 
(Chicago, 1910), 1:195; Carroll, Htstory of Houston, Texas, 228; America 
road journal, 14:769. 


60 Hardy and Roberts, South-east Texas, 196. 
61 American railroad journal, 16:352. 
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\) The Houston Tap railroad was built in 1856 by means of 
property tax, to connect Houston with the Buffalo Bavou, 
razos, and Colorado.” 

t) The Houston Tap and Brazoria was chartered on Sep 

her 1, 1856, to continue the line of the Houston Tap, which 
-ecompany bought from the city of Houston.” It was com 

ted to Columbia in 1860." 

5) The Texas and New Orleans was chartered on September 

1856, as the Sabine and Galveston Bay, the name being 
i? cred in 1859.' This road was supposed to make direct con 
etions with New Orleans and was completed to the Sabine river 
January, 1861.” In spite of the fact that the Louisiana end 

not built before the war, the road proved to be of consider 

e military importance. 

6) The Washington County railroad, chartered on February 

1856, to extend from a junction of the Houston and Texas 

ntral to Brenham, was completed from Hempstead to Bren 

m (21 miles) in October, 1860." 

7) The San Antonio and Mexican Gulf was chartered on 

September 5, 1850, to run from a point between Corpus Christi 
| Galveston to San Antonio. Five miles were constructed 
rth from Port Lavaca before January, 1858, in order to save 

‘charter, and by April, 1861, the road was opened to Victoria 
27 miles).** 

(8) The Henderson and Burkville was chartered in 1852. In 
i856 the name was changed to the Mexican Gulf and Henderson, 
nd in 1858 it was again changed, this time to the Eastern Texas. 
Thirty miles of the road were graded by 1860 but the work was 
destroyed by the confederate army during the war.*® 

Of the nine roads mentioned, eight were at least partially 
built, and of these eight, seven centered at Galveston bay, run- 

ng west, north, and east. In comparison with Missouri, there 


62 Hardy and Roberts, South-east Texas, 193. 

Carroll, History of Houston, Texas, 229; American railroad journal, 16:719. 

t Ibid. 

Carroll, History of Houston, Texas, 229. 

Ibid. 

‘Hardy and Roberts, South-east Texas, 196, 197; May Amanda Pennington, 
he history of Brenham and Washington county (Houston, 1915), 36. 
®8 Hardy and Roberts, South-east Texas, 197; American railroad journal, 14:284. 
°° Poor, Manual of the railroads for 1870-1871, 376; Hardy and Roberts, South- 
st Texas, 195, 199. 
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are probably two main reasons why Texas was not able to aequ 
so much railroad mileage during the fifties; in the first place t 
state was not so thickly populated nor so wealthy as Missow 
and in the second place, the character of the state aid was ; 
so effective. Texan aid was given after the road was constructe:| 
and consequently did not aid the road during the critical period 
of its history. 

Arkansas may be dismissed very briefly. Arkansas had 1 
proved very attractive to settlers, and was a rather poor stat 
this handicap had been augmented by the fact that Arkansas wa, 
admitted just in time to mortgage its future in the banking cray 
of the thirties. Consequently Arkansas credit was nonexist: 
and even the usual government land grant did not prov 
sufficient inducement to secure railroad construction. A casu: 
glance at any of the Arkansas newspapers of the period 
show that the railroad boom struck Arkansas just as heavily a. 
any other state. Hundreds of lines were projected and ma 
started work, but with one exception they all failed to produc 
results. The routes suggested consisted in the main of lin 
from the Mississippi river west through Little Rock and of li 
north and south through Little Rock. 

The only railroad finding it possible to produce a useable track 
before 1860 was the Memphis and Little Rock. Participating i 
the congressional land grant of 1853, the road let a four yea) 
contract for the building of the road to J. H. Bradley and « 
pany of Indianapolis, and work was started on the eastern end 
By 1858, 22 miles of track had been constructed, but the major 
was under water and impassable because of breaks in the levees 
During 1858, 41 miles were completed and the first train was 1 
from the Mississippi river to the St. Francis river; and duri 
1859-1860 construction was begun at the other end of the line a 
completed from Little Rock to De Vall’s Bluff (41 miles). 
Much of the line was destroyed during the war and it was ' 
until 1868 that trains could be run the entire distance fro 


70 United States, Statutes at large, 10:155-156. 
71 Arkansas State Gazette and Democrat, June 30, 1854. 
72 American railroad journal, 14:405, quoting the Memphis Bulletin. 


73C, H. Brough, ‘‘The industrial history of Arkansas,’’ in Publications 
Arkansas historical association, 1:207. 
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mphis to Little Rock. The Memphis and Little Rock was 
msequently the first railroad to be built in Arkansas, and for a 
.¢ time remained the only one in the state. 
lowa was a little slower in getting under way than either 
ssouri or Texas, but after construction was started the pro 
eress made was consistent and comparatively sound. The delay 
starting was due in most part to the lack of governmental 
tion. As far as the state government was concerned this was 
. only state that tried to restrain rather than encourage tli 
railroads. Iowa was the first state to have a general incorpora 
tion law (passed on February 22, 1847), and instead of subsidi 
ng the railroads it actually retarded them by laws like the one o! 
1855 which limited the issuance of county bonds for the purchase 
railroad securities.** As far as the central government was 
ist of the grants made to that tier of states and did not come 
til 1856.*° 


cerned the land grant for the aid of Lowa railroads was the 


The principal routes suggested for railroads were those from 
river towns directly across the state. Practically every tow 

om North MeGregor to Keokuk was the terminus of a ‘‘pro 
ted’? line; eventually most of them were built. The stead) 
rowth of Iowa railroads in spite of the lack of state encourag: 
nt may be attributed largely to geography. As the state lies 
lirectly west of Chicago all of the large systems eventually made 
rect connections; when the first transcontinental line was com 
leted the logical connection with the east was through Iowa. 
Several north and south lines were also proposed, to form a part 
{a through line from Minneapolis to New Orleans, but the need 
or them was not very great and they were never very prospe! 
\gain in Iowa, railroad agitation goes back to the thirties and 
concerns both local and transcontinental lines. In the series of 
irge railroad conventions beginning in 1849 the most important 
e in Iowa was that of October, 1851, at which Ex-Governor 

* Peter A. Day, ‘‘ Railroad legislation in Iowa,’’ in Iowa historical record, 9:54 


rts, laws, and statistics of the Keokuk, Mt. Pleasant and Muscat 
of Iowa (Philadelphia, 1857), 32 


ne rail vl 


United States, Statutes at large, 11: 9-10. The final grant to Minnesota 


came 
ar later, but an earlier grant had been made in 1854. 
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Lucas of Ohio presided.” Closely paralleling the case of Mis 
souri, it took several years more for a road actually to be bu 

On October 14, 1859, the Davenport and Iowa City was orga) 
ized, and the route was surveyed in November and December. 
On May 20, 1853, the Mississippi and Missouri railroad compan 
(organized on January 1, 1853) bought out the franchises of thie 
older company and started work. The line was formally ope: 
in October, 1855, by an excursion from Davenport to Museati: 
and was the first Iowa railroad in operation. In 1856 the con 
pany completed the first bridge across the Mississippi south o! 
St. Paul, jointly with the Illinois Central.*° By 1860 the mai 
line had reached Marengo, 30 miles past Iowa City.” 

On May 15, 1856, congress finally got around to giving | 
lowa railroad land grant, the benefit of which accrued to tly 
following companies: 

The Burlington and Missouri, running from Burlington to ¢! 
mouth of the Platte. 

The Mississippi and Missouri, from Davenport to Council 
Bluffs. 

The Iowa Central Air Line, from Lyons City to the Missom 
river. 

The Dubuque and Pacific, from Dubuque to the Missouri river 
near Sioux City. 

There were nine other lines besides the Mississippi and \is 
souri built in Iowa during the fifties: 

(1) The Dubuque and Pacific, incorporated on May 19, 155°, 
was in close connection with the Illinois Central and was built 
practically as early as the Mississippi and Missouri, being com 
pleted to Dunleith by 1855.*° Its financial practices were son 
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t doubtful, and after building as far as Jesup (78 miles) by 
260. it was foreclosed and sold.** 

The Keokuk, Fort Des Moines, and Minnesota was incor 
ated in 1853 to build north from Keokuk.** By 1860 it had 
ched Eddyville (92 miles); and before the end of the war it 

finished to Des Moines.** This company received the benefit 
«land grant originally made to the state for the improvement 
e Des Moines river. 
}) The Burlington and Missouri River was incorporated on 
mber 22, 1853.°° It was opened to Fairfield on September 1, 
ISD8.*7 but little work was done from that time until the end of 
war. The Chicago, Burlington, and Quincey acquired an 
terest in the Burlington and Missouri River as early as 1857 * 
d eventually used the road as its main line across lowa. 
t{) The Chicago, Iowa, and Nebraska was organized in June, 
$56, to run from Clinton to Cedar Rapids to St. Paul.*’ In 1859 
as completed to Cedar Rapids (81 miles), but in 1862 it was 
ased to the Chicago and Northwestern and put into use as part 
' that company’s trunk line, so that the northern extension was 
ver built.” 
(5) The Keokuk, Mt. Pleasant and Muscatine was organized 
1854 and was completed from Keokuk to Viele in 1856-1857. 
6) The Dubuque and Western was chartered to continue the 
ne of the Dubuque and Pacifie and built its Farley Junction 
Sand Springs line by 1860.” 
(7) The McGregor, St. Peters and Missouri had started work 
1860.° 


{merwcan railroad journal, 17:222, quoting the Dubuque Times; The history 
Dubuque county, Iowa (Chicago, 1880), 630. 
Brigham, Des Moines, 605. 
The history of Lee county, Iowa (Chicago, 1879), 510; Tacitus Hussey, ‘‘ How 
the Des Moines Valley railroad came to Des Moines,’’ in Annals of Iowa, third 
s, 8:129. 
The history of Mills county, Iowa (Des Moines, 1881), 439. 
The history of Jefferson county, Iowa (Chicago, 1879), 422. 
‘ American railroad journal, 13:485, quoting the Chicago Press. 
‘8 Wolfe’s history of Clinton county, Iowa, edited by B. P. Wolfe (Indianapolis, 
11), 12128. 
Stow, Capitalist’s guide for 1859, 433; History of Clinton county, Iowa, Wolf 
, 1:183. 
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'? Goodspeed, Dubuque, 248. 
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(8) The Museatine and Oskaloosa had built forty 1 
1860."* 

(9) The Museatine and Tipton had built thirteen mil 
1860." 


The disadvantage of the late start of the lowa railroads 
accentuated by the panic of 1857, which occurred just aft. 
roads were well under way, and undoubtedly slowed dow 
work considerably. Considering the conditions involved, |: 
made a remarkably good showing during the fifties. 

Minnesota was still in the territorial stage in 1850 and 
unprepared either in population or in wealth to build railroad, 
In spite of the drawback of actual conditions, the fever for rai! 
roads was just as strong in Minnesota as in any other stat 
While not productive of immediate results, the experiences 
Minnesota are very illuminating in the field of western histo: 
The principal routes suggested for railroads in Minnesota 
tered in St. Paul and Minneapolis — north to Duluth, 
toward St. Louis, and west toward Nebraska or Dakota. Dir 
western routes were also suggested from various Mississip) 
towns such as Red Wing, Winona, and La Crosse, and also f1 
some northern point such as Duluth. 

The first project to receive aid from congress was that 
road from Lake Superior to the Mississippi river — Dului 
St. Paul. The grant was made on June 29, 1854, with the 
dition that no road then organized should receive any b 
The terms were not carried out and on August 4 of the sam: 
congress repealed it.” 

For ten years after the time of the repeal of the first 
grant, the history of all Minnesota railroads was practical! 
same. Only the roads aided by the government were able | 
any work, and in the case of these roads they all had the s 
general history. 

The congressional land grant of March 3, 1857,"°° was e 

% American railroad journal, 13:460, quoting the Muscatine Journal. 

5 American railroad journal, 16:5. 

%6 United States, Statutcs at large, 10:302-303. 

97 Tbid., 10:575. 

®8 Rasmus 8S. Saby, ‘‘ Railroad legislation in Minnesota 1849-1875,’’ in Min 
historical collections, 15:11. 
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th great joy by Minnesotans, and provided for the following 
1) Stillwater, St. Paul and west to the Dakota boundary 
to the Minnesota and Pacific, chartered on May 22, 1857." 
sion was made for a branch from St. Anthony via St. Cloud 
Crow Wing to the Red river. 
») St. Paul and St. Anthony to a junction west of Minne 
lis and then southwest to the state boundary in the direction 
Big Sioux river — given to the Root River Valley and 
thern Minnesota, chartered on Mareh 1, 1856.’ 
A branch of (2) from Faribault to the northern boundary 
lowa, west of range 16 — viven to the Minneapolis and Cedar 
y, chartered on March 1, 1856. 
Winona to St. Peter to a point on the Big Sioux river 
of 45°— given to the Transit railroad, chartered on Febru 


La Crescent via Target Lake, up the valley of the Root 
}a junction with (4)— given to the Root River Valley and 
ern Minnesota, chartered on March 2, 1855." 
will be noticed that four of the five roads radiate from 
ul and that the fifth contemplates a line directly across the 
from Winona. The idea of aiding a Duluth-St. Paul line 
en dropp d. 
Before the land grant was given practically no work had been 
these roads in spite of the fact that they all had been in 
ce for from one to four years. As soon as the granting 


I? 


; passed all the roads started work. Unfortunately the 
» of 1857 oceurred before any great progress could be made, 

i all of the roads were forced to stop operations. 
it was in this year of 1857-1858 that the railroad feeling 
me most intense, thus coinciding with the culmination of 
statehood movement. The practical result was a constitu 
nal amendment, accepted by the people of the state on April 
, 1858, by a vote of 25,023 to 6,733, and providing for a state 
of $1,250,000 to each of the four roads receiving land 
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grants,— to be paid in part after the grading of each ten mil,. 
of road, and part after the completion of each ten miles 
road.'** Undoubtedly the state as a whole was greatly in fayor 
of this provision, notwithstanding the statements of the Wee! 
Minnesotian to the contrary.” 

Work was recommenced after the passage of the $5,000.00) 
loan amendment; and by 1860, 240 miles of road had been er: 
and $2,275,000 of the bonds issued.’” By this time it had bec 
evident that the plan was a failure. As yet not a mile of road 
was in operation, all available assets had been used, the } 
had depreciated, and the people of the state clamored f 
repeal of the amendment. During the summer of 1860 the 
foreclosed its mortgages and bought the roads for $1,000 api. 
while in November the amendment authorizing the bond 
was annulled.’* 

The Minnesota attempt at state aid failed because t! 
was as yet not ready for railroads, but also in part becau- 
the unlucky accident of attempting to aid construction during 
period of financial panic. The roads were eventually s 
new companies chartered in 1861-1862, while the stat 
incurred during the process dragged along until 188}, 
provision was made for its payment at 50 cents on the dol! 

By the later fifties the railroad boom had reached the s 
tier of trans-Mississippi states and by 1859 several roads 
as the Roseport and Maryville, the Leavenworth, Pawn 
Western, and the Atchison and Topeka had begun work. | 
real story of this construction comes at a later period, 
many ways follows the same course that has been traced 
first tier of states. 

The boom of the fifties is well reflected also in the far we: 
particularly in California, which had received the larger s' 
of the far-western population. In the main the enthusiasn 

103 Daily Pioneer and Democrat (St. Paul), May 6, 1858; Stow, Capitalist 
for 1859, 514. 

10¢ Weekly Minnesotian (St. Paul), February 27, 1858. Jbid., April 24, 
claims that the railroad interests were responsible for the passage of the ame: 
and that they secured their principal support from the Irish voters of St. Pa 

105 William W. Folwell, ‘‘ The five million loan,’’ in Minnesota historical co 
15:199. 

106 Thid., 202; the vote was 19,308 to 710. 


107 Ibid., 203. 
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‘lroads was premature; the only line built was the Sacramento 
Valley railroad, running from Sacramento to the mining dis 
ricts farther north. This road was organized on August 4, 1852, 
d reorganized in 1853; its first excursion occurred on Novem 
r 13, 1855; and it was opened the whole distance from Sacra 
ito to Folsom on February 22, 1856.’°* The continuation ot! 
; line was undertaken by the same company under the name 
the California Central; the road was built between Marysville 
| Lineoln before 1860, and finished to Roseville before the end 
the war.°®* The intermediate distance between Roseville and 
som was never built because the building of the Central Pa 
ec made it unnecessary. 
In Oregon the only railroad built in the fifties was around the 


lls of the Columbia river. Although this road was built in 


1850, iron rails and steam locomotives were not used until 1861. 
real railroad construction was practical in either California 

r Oregon until the sixties, and it was not until then that any 

usiderable progress was made. 

In many ways the western railroad enthusiasm of the fifties 
iy be compared with the banking enthusiasm of twenty vears 
fore, both in manifestations and results. All western citize: 
usidered the railroads as one of the sure means of acquiring 
rosperity, and were willing to bind themselves to almost any 
ligation in order to get them built. Speculation was rife; 
st of the roads chartered were not built, and those that were 

ult did not yield a profit for a considerable length of tim 
Consequently, the reaction soon came. The railroads did not 
and the people found that the debts incurred were hard to 
et, while railroad rates were high and prosperity did not 

The eventual result was the ‘‘granger laws,’’ which un 
loubtedly would have come sooner if it had not been for the 
utervention of the civil war. The immediate result of over 
peculation and overbuilding was a financial depression ending 


sue, 


in the panie of 1857, which was caused to a considerable extent 
by the floating of large amounts of practically worthless rail 
oad stock and of greatly depreciated state and local bonds. 


8 American railroad journal, 11:596. Hubert H. Bancroft, History of Cali 
ma (San Francisco, 1890), 7:538. 

* American railroad journal, 17:261; Bancroft, California, 7:586. 

P. W. Gillette, ‘A brief history of the Oregon steam navigation compar 
Quarterly of the Oregon historical society, 5:121. 
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In point of fact, as far as railroad development in the United 
States was concerned, the trans-Mississippi roads of the fifties 
were in great part premature. Roads were started west of 
Mississippi before the eastern roads touched there. Good rai! 
road connection with the east was not possible until the east 
roads had been combined, had reached the Mississippi, and had 
bridged the stream. These conditions did not exist until thy 
later sixties; consequently the railroads of the fifties were o) 
an adjunct to water transportation. 

The final difficulty lay in the actual construction. Both eapit 
and labor were practically nonexistent west of the Mississi 
and when the roads were completed the amount of traffic was 
often insufficient to pay expenses. ‘These conditions had ty 
main results: in the first place the people of the west — as ind 
viduals, cities, counties, or states — went so far into debt t! 
the burden was felt frequently as late as the eighties; in th: 
second place outside capital was used, and within twenty years 
the major share of the mileage was controlled from the east; 
this condition was naturally vexatious, and aggravated all ot! 
railroad troubles. 

In spite of the difficulties of construction and the attendant 
evils, certain accomplishments must be recorded. Railroads 
were built in considerable quantity in the three most populous 
states, namely Texas, Missouri, and Iowa. In each of thes 
states the beginnings of a definite state system had been made, 
although at a considerable cost. The remainder of the trans 
Mississippi country had exerted its energies in vain except for 
one short line in Arkansas and one in California, and it was not 
until the sixties that the other states of the first trans-Missis 
sippi tier could boast the beginnings of an adequate system. | 
the same way, the fifties gave an impetus to the second ticr ‘ 
states, to the far west, and to the transcontinental idea, so that 
during the sixties these ideas began to bear fruit. While the 
decade of the fifties was not the most important decade from thie 
viewpoint of actual railroad construction, it was the period in 
which the initial inertia was overcome, and the way prepared 


for the expansion of succeeding decades. 
. » 
Rosert E. Riece! 


DartmMoutH COLLEGE 
Hanover, New Hampsuire 




















NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 
DocuMENTsS RELATING To JAMES Dickson’s EXPEDITION 


rhe following documents represent part of the source material 
om which the story of James Dickson’s strange expedition has 
en drawn.’ Those from Canadian archives are printed from 
‘tostat reproductions; the extract from the foreign office com- 
nication was supplied by copy from that office; and the orig- 
al letters from Smith and Dickson are to be found among the 
fartin MeLeod papers in the possession of the Minnesota his 
riecal society. 
By far the most interesting source cannot be printed here. 
rtin MeLeod’s diary covers the entire period of the expedition 
is absorbingly interesting quite apart from its relation to 
s enterprise. Its length, however, precludes its publication at 
s time, though it is to be hoped that at some future date it 
y appear in print.’ 
lo documentary material have been added reminiscences. Mr. 
G. Gunn of Forest River, North Dakota, states in a recent 
tter that he has often heard his mother, Mrs. Emma Garrioch, 
ter to Dickson as one of the recollections of her childhood days 
Pembina. Though she gave no informing particulars, she 
tated that he was a visionary, pompous fellow who styled him- 
self ‘The Deliverer of the Indian Nations.’’ As nearly as Mr. 
(Gunn ean recollect, neither his mother nor the people of the Red 
ver settlement knew Dickson’s history after the failure of the 
xpedition. 
The choice of documents to be printed has been determined in 
e main by the amount of light thrown on the attitude of the 
‘ludson’s Bay company and on Dickson’s character. If space 
permitted it would be worth while to print the entire manuscript 
body. It is seldom that so interesting and unusual an event as 
Dickson’s trip with his ‘‘army’’ through such a large portion 
f the northwest has been so completely overlooked by historians. 
Grace Lee Nute 


These documents are planned as a supplement to the article, ‘‘ James Dickson: 
buster in Minnesota in 1836.’’ See ante, p. 127. 
See ante, p. 129, note 4, p. 140, note 26. 
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From GeorGE Simpson Esgr* to J H Petty Esq’ Governor o; 
Hupsons Bay COMPANY 


London 31 Oct" 18 
Sir 


I have the honor to acquaint you that on my arrival at Montreal f; 
Hudsons Bay on the 5™ Ultimo, I noticed an article in one of the M 
treal newspapers headed ‘‘Piracy on the Lakes’’ a copy of which is 
nexed * and that the following information has reached me as the r 
of my enquiries connected with this subject which I consider it my 
to lay before you as Governor of the Hudsons Bay Company, bee 
am apprehensive the party alluded to in that article are engaged 
enterprize which is likely to lead to much excitement among the I 
Tribes inhabiting the Country situate between the banks of the Miss 
and the shores of Lake Superior & Winnipeg, likewise among the n 
ous ‘‘halfbreed’’ population of Red River settlement, and fraught 
danger to both the British & American White Population engaged i: 
Fur Trade of the Indian Country and in Agricultural pursuits o: 
Frontiers of the British and United States Territory contiguous 
Boundary line. 

The information that has reached me is to the following efi 
person named Dickson, an Englishman by birth of bold & des» 
character, who has for several years been resident in mexico, m: 
appearance lately at Washington & New York, where he attracted 
siderable notice from the circumstance of his styling himself ‘‘G 
Dickson of the Indian liberating Army,’’ likewise ‘‘Montezum 
second,’’ having the command of Money, being dressed in handson 
form, remarkable in his appearance, his face being covered wit! 
Whiskers and Mustachios, and seamed with Sabre wounds, and 
being oceupied in endeavoring to collect a strong party with thy 
as he said of his joining the Texians against the Mexicans. [1 
early part of last summer this man became acquainted with several! 
thoughtless young men of good education and daring character; 
breed sons of Gentlemen lately and now engaged in the Fur T 
These young men joined Dickson’s Standard with about thirty « 
and started from Montreal for Buffalo in the month of July with al! 
pomp and circumstance of War, well armed, dressed in regiment 
Dickson styling himself General, and M*Kenzie M‘Laughton M°Li 
M‘Bean, half breeds, assuming the Rank, the first, of Seeretary at W 
the second, of Captain, and the other two, of Lieutenants of the ‘‘ I 
Liberating Army’’ and a person calling himself D" Hartnell an Eng 


3 Dictionary of national biography (New York, 1885-1913). 
4The Montreal paper had taken the item from the Detroit Daily Ad 
August 23, 1836. 
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man of good education and address who had been lecturing on & teaching 
Gymnasticks in the United States and in Canada made a conspicuous 
ire as the General’s Aid de Camp, and afterwards designated himself 
Captain Hargraves of the Lancers.’’*® Dickson and the other leaders 
ssessed sufficient address to induce many respectable young men in 
Canada to join them, but when on eve of departure their friends 
rfered and succeeded in withdrawing some of them from this wild 
terprize. Altho’ styling themselves ‘‘the Indian Liberating Army) 
recy with regard to their plans of operation was strictly observed, but 
m private eredible information, I learnt that their views were, to 
ceed by Lakes Huron and Superior towards the Missippi, thence 
ip the River S‘Peters, and through the Scieux Country to Red River 
Settlement to excite dissatisfaction in the minds of the different Indian 
‘ibes and half breeds under the plea of encroachments on their terri 
by the British and United States Governments, to point out to them 
practicability of terminating those evils and improving their condi- 
by electing Dickson as their King and his half breed Leaders as 
r Chiefs, and thereby forming themselves into a great and indepen 
nt Nation. 
‘rom my intimate knowledge of the Indian Character, I felt that such 
presentations from such sources might lead to much excitement among 
different tribes thro’ whom the party would pass and expose the 
lers and Settlers to imminent danger. I therefore lost no time in 
ivouring to break up the Party by advising M°Laughton and M°Leod 
thdraw from the expedition and inviting them to enter the Hud 
’s Bay Co.* service as per the annexed letters, and at the same time 
ot the Hon” John M*Donnell, United States Judge of Detroit, 
juesting his good offices in endeavouring to detach these young men, 
) are respectably connected from such a disreputable enterprise.® The 
Either Simpson or the person who made the copy for the Canadian archives is in 
in the spelling of the second name. ‘‘MeLoughlin’’ may be written carelessly 
t it ean hardly be distinguished from ‘‘MeLaughton.’’ As Simpson was well 
inted with Dr. McLoughlin, the young half-breed’s father, it is unlikely that 
vas he who made the mistake. Further references to these young men may be 
ante, p. 129, note 4. MeLeod in his diary describes Hartnell in a rath 
us way, mentioning ‘‘a famous pair of moustaches and hessian boots 
rse marine uniform,’’ and the great pride in his person ‘‘ which is certainly t: 
oking to be made ‘food for powder.’ ’’ Hartnell turned back at the Sault 
Leod says beeause of a fear of having to fast occasionally. 
Copies of Simpson’s letters of September 7, 1836, to McDonell, McLoughlin, and 


exander R. MeLeod, Jr., are among the doeuments in the Canadian archives. T 


uf 


ng men he wrote of his disappointment in them for joining the expedition 
medical post in the company’s service was offered to McLoughlin and an appre 

clerkship to MeLeod. If they accepted they were to meet him in Montreal 
(April. Both accepted. 


in 








i 
4 
4 
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reply of that Gentleman, which is annexed, reached me at New York 
the 1* instant, from which I learnt that the whole party were libera: 
through the influence of General M‘Neil,’ lately of the United States 
Army previous to the receipt of my letter and that they had proceed 
on their voyage to Lake Superior. 

On the day of my departure from New York (1 Instant,) [| comm 
cated with the R‘ Hon®'* Edward Ellis* on this subject, who introd 
me to Mr Bankhead the Secretary of Legation, to whom I made k: 
the information that had reached me in regard to this expedition, 
Gentleman said, he had seen Dickson & knew him by name and charac: 

-that he understood he had been holding out threats of person: 
lence towards himself, and that he considered him a madman 
Bankhead nevertheless seemed to think the subject deserving of 
attention but appeared at a loss what to advise thereon. 

Should the party make their appearance in Red River settle: 
where there is a population of several thousand ignorant half-breed 
Indians, I am apprehensive of danger to the White population & +. 
ur trading establishments in its vicinity, and under these ci: 
stances, I beg strongly to recommend that a communication be forw 
without delay to Red River settlement pointing out to the autho: 
there, the line of conduct they would be justified in pursuing in r 


to these people. a . 
ait With much respect &e 


(Signed) GeorGE Simp 


Extract OF A LETTER FROM J. H. PELLY To Lorp PALMERSTO? 


Hudson’s Bay Hous: 


London, Nov™. 25", 18:31 
My Lord, 


from the advanced period of the season at which they 
their departure from the Sault St Mary’s he [Simpson] thinks they 
not be able to accomplish their voyage to Red River Settlement bef 


= 


7 This appears to be Brevet Brigadier General John MeNeil, Jr., who was bo: 
New Hampshire in 1784, was brevetted colonel ‘‘for his gallant and distingui 
conduct’’ at the battle of Niagara in 1814, was made brevet brigadier get 
1824 ‘‘for ten years’ faithful service in one grade,’’ and resigned from the a: 
1830. Later he was surveyor of the port of Boston. He died at Washington 
on February 23, 1850. For a sketch of MeNeil at Fort Howard, see Albert G 
‘* Fifty-four years’ recollections of men and events in Wisconsin,’’ in Wis 
historical collections, 7: 260-264. See also Charles K. Gardner, A dictionary 
officers, who have been commissioned or have been appointed and served, in the « 
of the United States . . . 1789-1853 (New York, 1853). 

8 Edward Ellice, member of parliament, is doubtless the person to whom ref 
is made. See Dictionary of national biography and Ellice’s testimony in th. 
port from the select committee on the Hudson’s Bay company,’’ in British 





mentary papers, 1857, 2 session, vol. 15. 
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. setting in of the Winter, & that they have been obliged to return to 


Sault St Mary’s. In that case they will no doubt resume their voyage 


‘t spring, & being well aware they cannot push their way through the 
rdinary route pursued by the British Fur Traders, say the Northern 
shores of Lake Superior, the Lake of the Woods, River Winnipeg &c, &c 

thout assistanee to the Hudson’s Bay Company’s Posts on that line of 

mmunieation, and that the persons in charge of those Posts have been 
rietly enjoined to afford no such assistance, they must necessarily go to 
Southern Shores of Lake Superior, down the Mississippa, up the 


River S‘ Peters, & across from thence through the Sioux Country to 
Red River Settlement, thereby passing thro’ the U States & availing 


emselves of the protection of its Gov‘ & the hospitality of its Citizens 
s the means of enabling them to carry into effect their mischevious 
signs against the tranquillity of the British Settlement to which their 
irse is directed. Indeed from the very commencement of their voyage 


they availed themselves of those facilities, being outfitted at & starting 


om ‘‘Buffalo’’ on Lake Erie. On their way to Lake Superior, however, 
appears they were arrested by the Sheriff of ‘‘Michigan’’ on the 
tiver St Clair on a charge of Piracy at Hudsons Island, but were liber 
d through the influence & good offices of Gen'. M°Neil, late of the 
nited States army, who assisted them with funds. 
(he object of this communication is therefore to request that your 
rdship may be pleased to convey to the U States Gov'. the information 
ntained in this and the accompanying Papers, with the view that that 
v' may issue instructions to the commanders of their Garrisons or 
itary Posts at the Sault St Mary’s, Prairie du Chien, the River 
Peters, & elsewhere on the Frontiers, likewise to their civil authorities 
ng the line of march thro’ which this party are likely to pass, to 
thhold every assistance & facility from them, & to take such other 
asures as they may consider most effectual to break up & disperse, or 
herwise to arrest the progress of this disorderly assemblage, who are 
ssing thro the U States territory, with an object in view, if they be 
wed to prosecute it, is likely to lead to dangerous excitement among 
savage hordes on both sides the Boundary line.* 
I have &e 
(Signed) J H Penny 
Governor 
The foreign office and the colonial office were advised by Pelly of the expedition; 
etter was sent to Governor F. B. Head of Upper Canada by Lord Glenelg; and 
‘ox, the British minister at Washington, was apprised of the matter by Pelly and 
Lord Palmerston. Most of these letters are to be found in the Canadian archives 
in the foreign office. They add little to the information printed in these do: 
nts, though they do show that the Hudson’s Bay company wished the British and 
\merican governments to take action, and that Glenelg had no apprehensions that 
kson’s motive was mischievous. 








! 
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SUBSTANCE OF COMMUNICATIONS RESPECTING THE EXPEDITION UND} 
GUIDANCE OF A PERSON STYLING HIMSELF ‘‘GENERAL DICKSON 01 
INDIAN LIBERATING ARMY’’ 


By further Communications, recently made by M". Pelly, Gover: 
the Iludson’s Bay Company, it appears that Dickson and his Fo 
proceeded to the Interior, via the Sault S'. Marys & through the | 
States Territory, receiving facilities & assistance at the America: 
Company’s Trading Establishments, and arrived at Red River S 
ment in the Hudsons Bay Territory, about the middle of December 1- 
in a very helpless and destitute state, having suffered much from 
tion and the severity of the climate, & not meeting with such a fay 
reception from the half breeds & Indians as they expected. 

The object of their journey thither appears from these recent ac 
to have been to raise a Body of half breeds or Brules and Indians, 
the view of proceeding to California there to form themselves int 
ereat Nation’’ under the Sovereignty of Dickson. 

It appears to be the intention of a half breed or ‘‘Brule’’ of 
influence, styling himself B". Gen', M*Kenzie, (who was left at S 
S'. Marys in the Fall, being from illness unable to proceed wit! 
expedition) to proceed to join Dickson, with as many Followers 
can collect at Red River in the course of the Summer. It is stated 
several people in Canada encouraged the Expedition as a Measm 
annoyance to the Hudson’s Bay Company. 

Should M*Kenzie & his Followers succeed in joining Dickson at 
River and should they be enabled to influence the natives, it is t 


apprehended that they may commence their Career by an attempt 
plunder the Settlement of Red River, and thereby endanger the | 
& safety of the White Population on the Indian Frontiers of the Br 
and United States Territory. 

|Endorsed| Substance of Communications from M". Pelly, re! 
to a Party of Adventurers under the command of a person styling | 
self *‘General Dickson of the Indian Liberating Army.’’ 

F.[oreign] O.|ffice] June 20. 18 


Extract OF A LETTER FrRoM M' James M‘Kay’® tro GeorGE Sr 


Esg"™. DATED MONTREAL 7" Oct’. 1836 


(yn the 3™. Instant, I learnt the arrival in Montreal of M’. 
George M*Kenzie with his Sister M'. Cowie and her Family the 

10 It is diffieult to be certain to whom reference is made here, since no clev 
identity is given. Very likely he was that James McKay who, according to Jnd¢ 
dictionary of Canadian history, edited by Lawrence J. Burpee and Arthur G. Doug 
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pass the Winter at Birthier under the care of M*'. Morrison. 
M‘ Kenzie has come ostensibly to recover his health and join the 
tion next Spring, which in the meantime proceeds on by Fond du 
r Red River, where it is reported they are to found the Capital of 
Kingdom composed entirely of Half-breeds and Indians. They 
the whole of the Company’s Territory on their inheritance by 
right. Most contradictory statements are current, as regards the 


s of Dickson some stating him to be equally bankrupt in means as 


‘ter, while others affirm him to be a man of large fortune. 
SMITH TO DAVENPORT, June 6. 1836 
New York 
June 6 1836 
- Sir 


\llow me to introduce to your acquaintance Gen'. Dixon who desires 
ravel through the Indian Country on a tour of Pleasure and Science. 


will oblige me by giving him all the information and aid in your 
‘ Yrs ke &e -— 
YF Sir 
Davenport Esquire 
Island, Miss: 
Il 


Dickson TO DAVENPORT, February 15, 1837 


Red River Colony 
Hudson Bay Co Territory 


, 15 Feby 1837 
rge Davenport Esq a ‘ 


Regretting that the change of my route has prevented me from visit 
your place —I take the liberty of asking from your kindness such 
rmation as you ean afford to my friend M*. M‘Leod one of my late 


ers of the Californian Expedition. 


kers of Canada, vol. 21 Toronto, 1911), 236, was born in Edmonton, « 

at the Red river settlement, and engaged by the Hudson’s Bay compa ‘ 

He was minister of agriculture from 1875 to 1878 and died in 1879 

H. Oliver, The Canadian north-west, its early development and leg f 
Publications of the Canadian archives, no. 9 Ottawa, 1914 1: 

sketch of this picturesque character. 

If these are the initials for the Major Smith to whom Dickson wrote on Febr 

, 1837 (see post, p. 180),probably Thomas F. Smith is meant. Peter Force, in 
of the army and navy of the United States, no. 1, 1830 (Washington, 183 

vs Captain T. F. Smith of the First in fantry at Fort Crawford on the upper Mis 

It was here, doubtless, that he became acquainted with George L. Dave 

whose residence was on Rock Island. Davenport was the Englishman f 


Davenport, Iowa, was named. See Charles Larpenteur, Forty years a 


the upper Missouri, edited by Elliott Coues (New York, 1898), 1:5 
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M*. M‘Leod will himself inform you of his object and views K1 
that you will be pleased to afford him any information in your pow 
I have the honor 
to be Sir 
Your most ob‘, 
JAMES Di 


Dickson TO SMITH, February 10, 1837 


Red River Colon 


Feby. 10° 1> 
Dear Major ) 


This will be handed to you by my friends M*. M*Leod and M 
whom I beg to recommend to your kindness and attention. The 
now about to depart from this place to St Peters with the intent 
proceeding to St Luis. 

These young Gentlemen accompanied me to this place from ( 
as volunteers in the Expedition to California. They will explain + 
at length the causes which have prevented the half breeds from j 
my standard. The expedition having been frustrated they are r 
ing, and are disposed to enter into a commercial life at St Luis \ 
it is probable their talents integrity and knowledge of business 
recommend them. You will confer a great favour upon me, if yo 
furnish them with a few letters of introduction to some comm 
houses in St Luis that they may obtain employment They are act 
enterprising, and I feel assured will merit any assistance you may 
render them. 

I am on my way via the Missouri to Fort Leavenworth; it is p: 





from thence to Texas. I am very sorry I did not follow your adv 
have gone to St Luis. I trust to meet with you one of these 
long meantime believe me 

as ever your very true 


ae JAMES Dick 
Major Smith '* 


U.S. A. 


Dickson TO Macomp, January 15, 1837 


Red River — Lake Wim 
Hudson’s Bay Territor: 


. 2 Jany. 15. 1s 
My dear Friend ¥ 


Since I parted with you in New York, I proceeded to this nort! 
territory with a gallant party of officers & men with the design of ra 
the English half breeds & Indians of the quarter with the pur; 


12 See ante, note 11. 
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x upon Santa Fe and California and thus create a powerful din 
in favour of Texas. after a severe journey of 90 days, we arrived 
about 3 weeks since, but have not been able io effect my object 
sequence of the opposition of the Hudson Bay Company, who ary 
nosed to losing the inhabitants of this Colony. It is my purpose 
refore to cross the Rocky Mountains this summer & proceed to the 
imbia River, where I may probably mature my plans. I take this 
sion to introduce to your favour & protection two gallant young 
ends of mine who accompanied this expedition from Canada I have 
mmended them to proceed to Texas there to endeavour to enter your 
y. Commissions I doubt not are scarce in Texas now but I assure 
such encouragement would not be uselessly given in their ease. They 
e determined minds and are accustomed to endure great hardship 
privation without a murmur. M* Martin M*Leod and M* Hays 
ve this for the St Peters River in a few days and will descend thy 
ssissippi to New Orleans. I know you will welcome their addition to 
r army and I feel gratified in making their acquaintance with you 
red that you have the power — and will have the wish to aid them 
th the best advice. 
| have taken oceasion as they are not well provided with means, ha\ 
x expended so much in coming with the present expedition here to 
Mr M‘Leod a draft on you for the sum of one hundred dollars 


ild you have an opportunity you will oblige me by presenting M 


vs & M‘Leod to General Austin & Wharton and assure them also of 


continued interest in the cause of Texas. 
Wishing you every success and health to enjoy your estate at Sa) 
into, (by the way that was a glorious battle) believe as ever 
Your attached friend 
JAMES Dickson 
General, Commanding in chief the Liberating Army « 


California. 


|, Macomb 
Texian Army. 


Hudson Bay Territory 
" Jany 15 1837. 
\t sight please pay to the order of Martin M*Leod the sum of 
lred dollars for value received which place to account of 
Your obed s‘. 
JAMES Dickson 


Col. Macomb 
Texian Army. 


a 


Red River Lake Winnepeg 
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Tue Panuanpie-Puains Historica Sociery 


The Panhandle-plains region of Texas offers an unusual . 
portunity for research work in frontier history, especial) 
that phase known as range history. The range, once know; 
‘*the wild west,’’ has received recognition as furnishing on 
the most valuable assets of American life and literature. 
the Panhandle of Texas it is possible to get much source hist: 
on the range, for long after the civil war the Indian and 
white man still disputed the region as a buffalo-hunting er 
The contest did not end until the buffalo disappeared and wit 
the red man. The annihilation of the buffalo made it po 
to develop the cattle industry. This was done or directed lar 
hy the men who, as buffalo-hunters or as scouts and soldiers 
the United States troops in the early seventies, had become n 
or less familiar with the region. Since that time this sectio) 
Texas has passed through the successive stages of rang 
ranching, and wheat-farming and now is rapidly changing 
more intensive farming. Because of the almost kaleidos 
changes that have been made, it is possible to find living s 
men who have witnessed all these phases of the developme 
this region from an Indian hunting ground to a farming reg 
Here is an unusual opportunity for the history student and « 
which the writer believes cannot be found elsewhere, It is } 
sible to have personal interviews with men who were capt 
among the Indians and who ean give authoritative inforn 
coneerning the mode of life and the ideals of the southweste 





tribes. These same men are able to give a complete histor 
the range. The stories they tell are always entertaining and 

of interest to the student of humanity; they give a rather vi 
picture of the life on the frontier, with its hardships and dang 
and show that the pioneer did not become disillusioned and f) 
with despair because of untoward and unpropitious condit! 
and that he never lost his high hope and faith in life for | 

(ne is always impressed with the seriousness intermingled \ 
the seeming carelessness and the care-free attitude of the c 
boy. Somewhere there is always lurking a pathetic side, | 
Beneath the rough exterior of clothing and manner dwelt a s) 
of high idealism, a high faith of the man in his own ability 

worth, a faith in the future of his country, a faith in his fe! 
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lie was honest and chivalrous, though sometimes too quick 
th an ever-ready gun to defend his honor and the right as he 
erstood them. All this brought about exciting experiences 
| threw a glamour of romance over the life of the cowboy. 
<s romantic but equally important is the opportunity to stud) 
- evolution of political and legal institutions and to make a 
tical estimate of Anglo-Saxon political talent and initiative. 
Seeing the opportunity for the collection of records concern 
the frontier life and realizing that it would soon disappear, 
roup of citizens of this region organized the Panhandle-plains 
storical society in 1921 for the primary purpose of collecting 
uscripts, letters, files of newspapers, and all written records 
t might furnish information concerning the stages of devel 
ment of this country from the time when it was oceupied by 
ages to its present phase as a thriving agricultural com 
nity. Interviews are being sought and secured with the men 
d women who, by reason of their long experience here, can 
unish the widest information. An effort is being made to inter 
ew all the remaining first settlers. Little or no attempt has 
en made up to the present time to verify statements by com 
risons because of the handicaps of a young organization with 
t financial support. The organization hopes to begin the work 
verification within the next year. A systematic attempt will 
made through a questionnaire to secure a record of informa 
which an intelligent worker may use as a base for locating 
d seeuring documents and other sources of knowledge. An 
ent will be appointed for each county in this rather ill-defined 
rion known as the Panhandle-plains and it is believed that he 
| be able to obtain what is desired through the codperation of 
chers and school children. 
\s stated above, the primary purpose of the Panhandle-plains 
torical society is to secure information concerning the life 
d ideals of this region with the end in view of honoring it 
inders and developers. At the same time it has seemed worth 
le to include other phases of community activity as a minor 
rt of the work of this society. Provision has been made for 
museum that will be representative of the life here in its 
rious stages — that of the Indian, the buffalo hunter, the cow 
, and the farmer, influenced by the presence of aliens, espee 
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ially Mexicans. Another field of endeavor is that of arch: 
ical research. Professor W. K. Moorehead of Phillips acad 
Andover, Massachusetts, has surveyed the northern part o: 
Panhandle for archxological study. Of this he said in 
‘‘The wealth of material available for study in a region app: 
mately two hundred miles east and west, seems almost be 
belief.’’ The Panhandle-plains historical society hopes to t 
a complete study of this field which seems so replete with 
terial of archxological interest. Endeavors are also being 1 
to obtain a natural museum that will be representative oi 
flora and the fauna of this region. The organization i 
limiting its endeavors to this region, though the emphas 
placed on that phase of its work. It will attempt to presery 
historical material and documents that come within its ky 
edge. 

A small beginning has been made in all these fields, thoug 
only funds at the disposal of the society have been those fr. 
very small membership fee, a fee purposely made very mode: 
so that no one need be barred from membership when he is 
vineed of the importance of the work of the historical so: 
The plan is to make this a real community enterprise, so that 
people of the Panhandle-plains region and the historical so 
will get the maximum benefit of codperation. It is hoped th 
the near future every citizen will feel that this organizati 
his and that he shares its privileges and its responsibil: 
Though the historical society was organized only two years 
it has been able to render a little service. One student 
University of Texas used its material in preparing his mas! 
dissertation and another is now using its documents for res: 
in Texas history. Perhaps the greatest, certainly the 
obvious, progress has been made in collecting material fo 
natural museum. Animals have been contributed by inte: 
citizens and a taxidermist has been engaged to mount thes 
mals. Cases for relies and a place for storing documents a 
other material have been furnished by the West Texas s' 
teachers’ college, Canyon, Texas, where the headquarters 0! 
society are located. This is the only state institution i 
region, it is centrally located, and its president, Mr. J. A. 
is in hearty sympathy with the purposes of the society. 
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conclusion, it may be said that the Panhandle-plains his 
eal society, with a faith comparable to that of the pioneers, 
eves that it has a unique opportunity to contribute to civiliza 
through the fields of endeavor among which it has chosen 
bor; and it believes that through the slow years of the future 
ll aecomplish the task it has set for itself, though curtailed 
by the limited vision of its promoters, which will widen as 
future brings new responsibilities and offers new oppor 


t1les 


Harrizt ANDERSON 














BOOK REVIEWS 
Edited by Lester B. Shippee 


Woodrow Wilson and world settlement. Written from his unpul 
and personal material. By Ray Stannard Baker. In three vo 
(Garden City, New York: Doubleday, Page and company, 1 
Xxxv, 432, xu, 561, xv, 503 p. Volumes 1 and Wl, price per set $1 
volume nt $10.00) 

It is needless to say that of all the material on the peace conf 
which during the past four years has been pouring from th: 
Woodrow Wilson and world settlement is the most important 
contribution. It does not take the place of everything which ha 
before, but it supplements and weaves together the story, at le 
the American point of view, and gives a rounded narrative of t] 
of the Versailles conference. So long as President Wilson did 1 
apparently does not intend to tell his own story of what took p! 
Paris, throwing open his files to Mr. Baker has enabled that ¢g 
to present the president’s relation to the manifold problems arisi: 
the war in a manner on the whole very satisfactory. If tl 
pects the author’s bias on a particular issue he is in so1 
check the narrative by the volume of documents. Dut, gene 
student of the history of this period will not be led far afield 
author, for, despite certain enthusiasms which obtrude a bit t 
times, the whole affair is laid before the public in about as unb 
manner as one could reasonably expect so soon after the events 

The volume of documents naturally arouses the historian’s 
first. Of the sixty-nine items all but twenty-two are from Mr. W 
files, which, according to Mr. Baker, were opened freely and w 
reservations. These printed documents do not by any means exha) 
material available to Mr. Baker; as he states in the preface to \ 
3: ‘It is a matter of great regret that the minutes of the Cow 
Four, Ten, and Five, upon which so much of the narrative in vo 
and 11 is based, have not yet been published. Their great bulk ma! 
wholly impossible, of course, to include them here, exeept for 
annexed reports and memoranda.”’ 


The documents are arranged to follow the order of the 


nari 
For example, part 1 in the first volume tells of the ‘‘ Foundatio 
the peace conference,’’ and in part 1 of the third volume thet 
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i ‘*Minutes of the secret conference of the four heads of states. « 
h 20, 1919, relative to the partition of Turkey under the secre! 
reements of 1916 and 1917.’’ Part 2 discusses the ‘‘Old and the m 
macy; organization and procedure,’’ and in part 2 of the do: 
; one finds, among other things, the report made to the president 
he American inquiry on ‘‘War aims and peace terms’’; the st 
idopted by the Council of ten to explain to press representat 
policy regarding publicity; and a copy of the French plan of p: 
ire with accompanying correspondence. It is not possible nor nec 
here to enumerate the various documents. Neither is it pos 
state categorically that Mr. Baker has in every case printed the mv 
minating ones. Probably every discriminating reader will feel t! 
of the topies discussed ought to have been more extensively sup} 
ted by documents, and it is equally probable that almost no 1 
rs would exactly agree on what should have been left out and 
rs ineluded. 
is, as the author points out, most regrettable that the all-important 
ites of the various councils which actually did the work have not 
printed, but, so far as minutes were made, Mr, Baker had the) 
re him and he has ineorporated generous excerpts in his 
to time. In so doing he has in most instances used discrimin 
| good sense in his choice. 
So far as the narrative is concerned the author pursues a topical r 
n a chronological order. After his introduction he discusses the 
macy,’’ in which the secret treaties, which were constantly bobb 
to disarrange settlements, were conceived, and he contrasts wit! 
’ the ‘‘new diplomacy’’ for which Mr. Wilson stood, someti 
ssfully, too often not. This ‘‘new diplomacy,’’ to which the a 
rns in one form or another time and again one gets the impr 
n that he allows his evangelistic propensities to get the better of | 
onally — was caleulated to lead to a ‘‘peace of justice,’’ attain 
igh mutual good will and the sacrifice which comes with compron 
sense the content of the two narrative volumes is the story of 


rgle between the ‘‘new diplomacy’’ and the ‘‘old dip 


bOomMmacy, 

ted upon the self-interest, unintelligent self-interest too frequent 
the individual nations. 

\mong the things, added to the ‘‘slump in idealism’’ which foll 
war, which brought the ‘‘old diplomacy’’ to the fore were the si 
ties. Much has been said and written regarding President Wilso1 
tion to these agreements and the extent to which he was bound 
reontents. It appears from Mr. Baker’s account that the president ’ 


ion throughout was, as he stated in the Council of ten, ‘As 
ted States of America were not bound by any of the secret treati« 


i 
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question they are quite ready to approve a settlement on a basis of f 
(Quoted from the Secret minutes, February 1.) But only here 
there was it possible to sweep aside the secret agreements and «; 
things on the ‘‘ basis of fact’’; representatives of the allied powers w 
frequently have beeen quite willing to scrap the agreements, at lea 
far as they related to another country, but at almost no point wa 
one willing to concede any material advantage. 

It was in large part due to these commitments by the various p 
that the president was so insistent that the covenant of the leag 
nations should be an integral part of the treaty ; while it was easy t 
that the treaty was not going to be an idealistic vision, there was, so 
president thought, a way toward gradual remedying of the injusi 
through the instrumentality of the league if that organization cou! 
inextricably bound up with all the rest of the treaty. 

Following the account of the organization of the conference com: 
stories of ‘‘The league and the peace,’’ the ‘‘Struggle for limitatio 
armaments,’’ and ‘‘ The dark period,’’ in which came the French, Ita 
and Japanese crises. Each of these accounts deals primarily with p 
ical issues. In each of them there is told how the ‘‘old order’’ strugg 
with the ‘‘new.’’ ‘‘France must first be made secure!’’ Clemence 
constant reply to every appeal for compromise or sacrifice in the int 
ests of world peace, was the keynote of French diplomacy throug! 
And security appeared to lie in bringing about the absolute eco: 
and political subordination of Germany. While the French did 
obtain the extreme of their demands they were able to go far tow 
that goal by holding ever in reserve the threat of breaking up the 
ference if they were asked to yield too much, The Italians, who ent 
the war for what there was in it and made little pretense of disgu 
the fact, presented the curious spectacle of standing first on the s: 
treaty of London and then, if more were to be obtained otherwise, re) 
ating it, only to shift back again at the next turn. The Japanese, t 
had it in their power to break up the conference, according to Mr. W 
son’s opinion — although some of his American associates doubted 
fact — if they did not get their demands in Shantung after having |! 
the contention for equality of peoples before the league of nations co. 
mission. In each of these major as well as in the minor controversi: 
appears that the president struggled against overwhelming odds and \ 
able to secure only crumbs of his demands for the ‘‘new order’’; nev 
theless he believed that he had obtained the antidote for the worst ills | 
laying the foundations of the league. 

Part 8 takes up ‘‘The economie settlement at Paris.’’ ‘‘Econon 
problems at Paris were at first ruthlessly elbowed aside or kept in 














rr 


round. The European leaders were first of all politicians and 
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its. . . . Even Wilson’s interest, though on a far higher 
was primarily political.’” Sinee the United States had few 
economic demands to make of the conference it was possible for 
ident, as the economic problems forced themselves up for settle 
ther alone or in conjunction with political issues, to attempt a 
tion of some of the extreme requests. However, with the tr 


nd of the United States on such matters as the tariff and with 


rgaining powers such as might have been his in the matter of 


onal debts, there was little except moral suasion he could use 
the spring of 1919 moral suasion was not potent. In economie as 
il aspects the conference exemplifies the ‘‘slump in idealisn 
narrative ends with two short chapters on ‘‘Germany and the 
’ where there is an account of the presentation of the treaty to 
n envoys, the German responses and the allied replies, the attempts 
1, and the final signing of the document. 

shout the whole work Mr. Baker succeeds in bringing out a 
Mr. Wilson not materially different from that which his 


had already formed for themselves. Blurred places are sharp 


scure points are clarified. But, in regard both to weaknesses 
rth, re is not a great amount of additional light shed on 
s or the course of action of the president. The work 


as it ought, the idealism whieh actuated Mr, Wilsor 
sm which he was able to evoke in the warring countries during 
part of the struggle, but which found little response at the 
the conference on the part of those who represented the nations 
id suffered most. The pathos of the president’s single-handed 
r his ‘‘ peace of justice’’ cannot be overemphasized. 
Baker does not attempt to deny the fact that the president was 
to work things out by himself, but he does call attention to the 
t he made much more use of his advisers than is customarily 
ed. He approves heartily the president's going to Paris both 
but states as his opinion that the apparently necessary absence in 
ter part of March and in April was unfortunate from all points 
v: the 


impetus gained by the president’s program to that point 


prestige he had secured in Europe were diminished, and this 


the work of those who had no sympathy with his aims easier to 


plish. While written by a friendly critic it cannot be said that 


rl 


ork is in any sense an attempt to canonize the president or to 


ze his mistakes. On the whole it shows admirable balance. 
unfortunate, for the author and for Mr. Wilson, that the 


ers saw fit to fix such a high price for the volumes, especially for 


most 
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the volume of documents which is vital to the whole work. It means 

that a work which ought to have at least as wide a circulation as a) 

contribution on the subject of the peace conference will have a limit 

Coes ef senmees. LESTER BURRELL Supper; 

William Plumer’s memorandum of proceedings in the United Si 
senate, 1803-1807. Edited by Everett Somerville Brown. 
versity of Michigan publications] (New York: The Maemillan ; 
pany, 1923. ix, 673 p.) 

In the preface to this Memorandum the editor states that his atten: 
was especially attracted to Senator Plumer’s diary when he was at \ 
in the congressional library on his Constitutional history of the L 
ana purchase. One small portion, an account of the debate on 
Breckenridge bill for the government of Louisiana, was published as 
document in the American historical review for January, 1917 
some references to it were incorporated by William Plumer, Jr., in 
Life of William Plumer. But the complete diary, prior to Mr. Bri 
book, was virtually inaccessible because while the larger portion w 
the congressional library along with other Plumer papers, one 
covering the period from November, 1804, to March 3, 1805, was i: 
New Hampshire state library. This part has since been transferr 
the congressional library. 

The publication of the Memorandum fills an important gap in 
material bearing on the doings of the United States senate in a p 
when its discussions were not adequately reported, and thus it is t 
ranked with Maclay’s Journal, which is an invaluable source for 
study of the senate during the life of the first congress, 

The diary is amply annotated with references to other sources, ex; 
atory statements and all those aids which add to the usefulness 
interest of a work of this kind. The period covered by the diary is 
of much signficance, and the obscure spots of more than one episod: 
illuminated by the notes of Senator Plumer. To enumerate the sub 
treated would be to epitomize the political history of the time. | 
ments On various persons with whom the senator was brought in 
throw considerable light on the history of the period. 

The volume is furnished with a comprehensive index. All of the 
sons concerned in bringing this diary to light are to be congratu 
on the results; the editor for the painstaking care with which l 
prepared the manuscript for publication, the editors of the Univers 
of Michigan Publications for including it in their series, and the pul 
ers for putting out a neat and attractive book. 
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Vississippt valley beginnings: an outline of the early history of th: 
earlier west. By Henry E. Chambers. (New York: G. P. Putnam's 
sons, 1922. xxiv, 389 p.) 
Seventy thousand words, leaded into a bulky volume, give a slight an: 


sodieal account of Mississippi valley history from De Soto to 1860 
book is based on secondary works. 


The bibliography lists no 

irces and few monographs; and neither bibliography nor text shows 

miliarity with the work of Alvord, Carter, Cox, P. C. Phillips, Turne: 

| others, on the polities and diplomacy of the valley. 

(he style is dramatic and vivid, but effects are attained by apostrophe 
eration, inversion, quotation of imaginary speeches, and othe 

vices of questionable character or taste. 


Sentences are often verbose, 
de, and ungrammatieal. 


A happier literary style would go far to redeem the book. Yet the 
rrative shows a larger quota of error than can be excused in this agi 
historical writing, Careless proof-reading plays havoe with a te) 
taining many French and Spanish words. 


n northwestern Ohio (page 2: 


The Connecticut reserve 
225 ) “4 


the reservation of school lands in 
northwest is ascribed to the ordinance of 1787 (page 231), of which 
erson is the author (page 230) ; the French plan of recovering Louisi 
originates with Napoleon or Talleyrand (page 187); McKinley 
sts at the centenary of the annexation of Louisiana in 1903 (pag 
; President Monroe annexes West Florida (page 214). 


Surprising 
rue are the statements that Jefferson derived his principal inspira 
from French political philosophy (page 222) ; that Claiborne prac 
lv east the deciding vote for Jefferson’ in 1801 (page 240); that 
mes Wilkinson was not a villain (page 172). 

(here was doubtless room for a comprehensive, accurate, well-written 


rea 


unary of Mississippi valley history, but one must regret that at this 
in the development of American historical writing, a professional 

torian should offer to the public a volume to which none of these 

ms can fairly be applied. The book belongs in the class of ‘‘ popular’ 
rical literature of which there is already a plethora. 


Homer C. Hocket 
tcam days on the Oregon trail. By Ezra Meeker. 
edited by Howard R. Driggs. [Pioneer life series. ] 
Iludson, New York: World book company, 1922. vii, 225 p.) 


[Ezra Meeker is widely known as the promoter of the permanent mark 


Revised and 


( Yonkers-on 


- 


of the immigrant road to Oregon in 1843 and later. He is author of 


a dozen or more books on the subject, and this new volume seems 


be a revision of a similar title of the years 1906-1907, with additional 
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+ 


data, edited for this series by Professor Howard R. Driggs of t] 
versity of Utah. In reality it is the autobiography of Mr. Meek 
is now past ninety years of age and a man of remarkable vigor of 
and body. The first sixty pages tell of boyhood and early manhoo 
the journey to Oregon in 1852 ; the next one hundred pages 
life experiences of seventy years in the Pacific northwest; the 
pages his return, by ox-team, over the Oregon trail in 1906-1 
his efforts to secure national recognition of that historic highway 
ure several maps and numerous characteristic illustrations, 
physieal make-up of the volume is good. Much of the text de 

tain strictly to the title page, 

As a source of historical information the book is not valuab 
‘holar; neither will it attract the adult reader who has aece 
scientific writings. For distribution through city, county, 
libraries it is a much better book than some other published 
stories of pioneer travel and adventures, and it will find a |] 
place in that classification. Mr. Meeker has not allowed hims 
drawn into the telling of the myths and legends of Oregon hist 
has confined himself to his own experiences, impossible as some « 


seem to the present generation, without bitterness over any of 


ures, mn ‘ ‘ 
rc.) 

Told in story. American history. Book one, 1492-1815. Bb 
Eckenrode. Richmond, Virginia: Johnson publishing 


1922. 373 p.) 

The aim of this book, which is designed primarily as a supp! 
reader in history, is, as the author’s preface remarks, to mal 
interesting. To that end, selections from historical novels at 
arranged chronologically, and linked together by narrative 


vhich sketeh the course of events between. These summari 


necessity extremely brief, and, being addressed to the infant 1 
perhaps justified in adopting a somewhat moralistic tone. Not: 
iuthors whose work is represented, a list of the non-historical 


in the selections quoted, and a five-page appendix entitled **! 


poms complete the volume. Mr. Eckenrode has shown a 

in his choice of authors for quotation: there are the names wh 
come immediately to the mind of the average reader — Irving, ‘ 
Hawthorne, Lew Wallace —there are Joseph Altsheler, Irvi 
eller, Paul Leicester Ford; and there are seventeen other auth 
names the average reader might not reeall, although he would 


have read some of the novels in the group chosen. 


Altogether, this first volume is highly suecessful, Besid 
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rpose, it may accomplish something quite as useful in start 
esters on the right track in their reading. Many children 
to read some of the books from which the excerpts come; an 
ice a boy to two dozen writers of good stories is a real servic 
One wonders how Mr. Eckenrode will fare in his later volum: 
the civil war period there has been less of the ‘‘romantic’’ at 
turesque’’ attached to historical persons and processes to catch t! 


ination of the fictionist. 


rs’ messages and letters: mre SSaYES and letters of William Hl P 
Harrison. Volume 1, 1800-1811. Edited by Logan Esarey. [Ind 
ana historical collections, volume vii] (Indianapolis: Indiana hi 
torical commission, 1922. xxxii, 744 p.) 

contents of this volume are what its title implies. It is a coll 
of all the official material in any way relating to Harrison’s caree! 
rovernor of Indiana territory from 1800 to 1811. Very much of 


necessarily been reprinted from such printed collections as Dawson 
‘rison, and the American state papers. It covers a very wide rang 
subjects: the settlement of land claims in the northwest, Indian 
ties, Indian eessions, Indian affairs in general, ineluding Britis! 
gues with the Indians and the activities of scouts and rangers in 
ping watch on the Indians, the fur trade, the militia, territorial! 
rnment, territorial politics, the Tippecanoe expedition. 

(he volume as it stands is a very useful one. The reviewer thinks 
future volumes of the series could be made still more useful 
ntion were given to a few editorial details. A rearrangement o! 
minary pages would make the approach to the documentary materi 
impressive, An introduction summarizing the conclusions sus 

by the papers published would lend new interest to the reprint 
f so much material previously known. Such an introduction 
| of certain rather aggressive footnotes such as that on page 171 
d state and defend a view of Harrison’s Indian policy more 
than the ordinary one. The printed or manuscript source for each 
ment is indicated: but the preface leaves one in the dar] 
ther all the documents referred to printed collections are w 
n manuscript. Certain extracts from the territorial journals 
wed by the word ‘‘abstract’’ in brackets; but unconventional sy 
r and eapitalization in them leaves a doubt as to whether the abstract 


editor’s work or is quoted from an earlier source. The foot? 
numerous but they could be better. Unfortunately there 
curacy in the very first footnote of the volume, on page 11. The 
tnote on the first appearance of Tecumseh and the Shawnee pr 
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on page 182 is quite inadequate. The indexing and consistency in 
use of proper names is not very good; for instance, a reader not 
expert might fail to identify Peter Menard on page 20, with Pi 
Menard. 

These detailed criticisms are offered as constructive, and should 
be understood as detracting unduly from the excellence of the vol 
‘he general scheme of publication is most excellent and in the opi: 
of the present reviewer it needs only a little care for details to 
that excellence fully apparent. iis at Des 
Danish-American diplomacy 1776-1920. By Soren J. M. P. Fog 

| University of Iowa studies in the social sciences, volume vin, 1 
ber 2] (lowa City: University of Iowa, 1922. 171 p. $1.25) 

Mr. Fogdall’s treatise makes it very plain that Denmark has 
heen a sincere friend of the United States, even in the trying year 
the civil war, when Denmark was peculiarly exposed to pressure 
Napoleon. It is true that while the revolting colonies were strugg 
for recognition between 1776 and 1783 the Danish prime minister 
ernstorff, discouraged favorable action by his own country, but 
evident from a review of Danish state papers that he was almost 
in his opposition. A great portion of the monograph deals with 
settlement of claims and counterclaims, very few of which have | 
of any importanee. However, no account of the spoliations on Amer 
commerce under the Napoleonic system would be complete, which 
not take cognizance of the part played by Denmark at the directio: 
the emperor. Chapter 4, which deals with the abolition of the gener 
recognized and very ancient right of Denmark to collect dues from 
sels passing through the sound, is of special interest, inasmuch as 
not generally known that it was the United States which first refus: 
pay the dues. Mr. Fogdall closes with an interesting account of vari: 
abortive attempts of Denmark to sell, and of the United States to | 
the Virgin islands, attempts which finally culminated in their transfer 
to the United States in 1917. 

The book is the result of extensive researches in the libraries 
archives of both the United States and Denmark, and is based primar 
on original sources. It is a notable contribution to the literature on t! 
diplomatie relations of the United States with the smaller Europ 
nations, and the most authentic and most complete account of our re! 
tions with Denmark. The author adheres to the chronological order 
with the natural result that parts of the subject matter are presented 
in a somewhat piecemeal fashion. 


BrRYNJOLF J. Hovpr 
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esota in the Spanish-American war and the Philippine insurrection. 

By Franklin F. Holbrook. [Publications of the Minnesota war 

records commission, volume 1.] (St. Paul: Minnesota war records 

commission, 1923. 675 p.) 

a sense this volume is the outgrowth of a slogan adopted in 1918 
Superintendent Buck of the Minnesota historical society: ‘‘In time 
war prepare for peace.’’ Concerned about the difficulty of uncover- 
war records long after the war, Mr. Buck strongly urged the crea 

of a special commission to accumulate as they appeared materials 

would demonstrate authoritatively the part played by Minneso- 
ns in the world war, and would serve also as sources upon which the 
ture historian could draw. In due time a war records commission 
established substantially as Mr. Buck planned it, with the added 
of ‘tthe preparation and publication, as a permanent memorial 
ord, of a comprehensive documentary and narrative history’’ of 
nesota in the world war. The commission received a modest financial 
ropriation, and selected Franklin F. Holbrook to direct its work ; 

| under his effective leadership the collection of all available records 

s begun. 

When in 1921 the commission came before the legislature to report 

cress and to ask for a new appropriation it met with an unexpected 

irgement of its duties. The necessary funds were granted, but some 
inish-American war veterans, who chanced to be members of the 
slature, carried an amendment to the original bill, requiring the 
blication of a history of Minnesota in the Spanish-American war and 
Philippine insurrection before anything relative to the world war 
ild appear. The commission now had to demonstrate what Mr. Buck 
already pointed out, namely, the extreme difficulty of compiling 
ords and accumulating reliable sources so many years after a war 
been fought. But in spite of these difficulties the present volume 
together admirable. It has great intrinsic merit, and it provides also 
attern which other states interested in their military past would do 
to follow. 

(he first one-hundred and thirty-three pages of the book are devoted 

a narrative history of the participation of Minnesota and Minneso- 

ns in the war. Chapter 1 on the outbreak of the war reminds us 

ng other things of the conspicuous part played by two Minnesotans 
the events preceding actual hostilities. ‘‘ Archbishop John Ireland, 
san emissary of the Pope, working in the cause of peace; and United 
states Senator Cushman K. Davis, as chairman of the Senate committee 
n foreign relations’’ (the author doesn’t say it, but the reviewer will), 
orking in the cause of war. Chapter 2 deals with the enlistment and 
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organization of the four regiments of Minnesota volunteers, w 
further exploits in camp or on the field of battle are detailed, regir 
by regiment, in chapters 3, 4, 5, and 6. Chapter 7 deals with Mim 
tans in other branches of the service, and chapter 5, one of the 1 
entertaining and informing of the lot, with activities and events at h: 
In the concluding paragraphs of this last chapter Senator Davis r 
pears as member of the peace commission and strenuous advocate o! 
annexation of the Philippines without compensation to Spain. SS 
interesting excerpts from letters he wrote from Paris to his f: 
Itenry A. Castle are printed for the first time. 

The narrative reveals most strikingly how very different wer 
methods of raising an army in 1898 from the methods of raising 
army in 1917. For the most part the troops were assembled for the 
with Spain just as they had been assembled by the north in 1861. 
deed, it seemed the natural and proper thing to begin the numberin: 
regiments where the civil war regiments left off, so instead of the F 
Second, Third, and Fourth Minnesota volunteers, we have the Tw 
Thirteenth, Fourteenth, and Fifteenth. As under the civil war 
the president issued eal 





s upon the states for regiments, and each 
recruited its assigned quota the best way it could. Since the nun 
of men required did not mount to high figures, this task proved 1 
comparatively easy. The three regiments of state militia were bri 
to full strength and handed over to the national government, and 
one entirely new regiment had to be raised. All this, of course, 
violent contrast to the methods of 1917 and after, which were patt 
not upon American experience in raising an army, but upon the es 
enee of European nations in the world war. It seems a safe specu 
that had the United States entered that conflict earlier than it did 
when the Lusitania went down —the government would have bee: 
willing, or at least unable, to follow a foreign example, and the 
hazard methods of the civil war and the Spanish war would hav 
repeated. 

Of the four volunteer regiments only one, the Thirteenth, saw 
military service. The rest languished in badly-located army camps 
fought what was sometimes almost a losing struggle against ty) 
fever, poor rations, and the heat. The Thirteenth Minnesota, how 
did some strenuous campaigning in the Philippines, where it was 
tioned for a full year. Minnesotans in other branches of the 
particularly in the Third United States infantry, which for many 
before the war had been stationed at Fort Snelling, foneht in 
important battle of the war. Nearly five hundred Minnesotans en! 
in the United States navy, but for obvious reasons their activities 
not be narrated. 


Ser \ 
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wing this formal history of Minnesota’s part in the war 
y compiled roster of all the Minnesotans who served their cou 
y military eapacity between April 21, 1598, and July 4, 1902 
military record of each man is followed with meticulous cart 
me he was mustered in to the time he was mustered out. ‘To 
some paralyzing abbreviations have been resorted to, but they 
translated by reference to a table which precedes this sectior 
book. The roster proves that there were 8,498 Minnesotans in t! 
a figure which approaches absolute accuracy as nearly as p< 
Eleven well-chosen full-page illustrations, a complete roster i 
a satisfactory general index complete the volume, Mechanically 
; excellent, and the reviewer has not noted a single typograp! 
ce 
(o Mr. Holbrook, who wrote the narrative, and to his corps of as 
whose faithful work in gathering and compiling the data is every 
re apparent, congratulations are in order. It is a great relief t 
1 a book of this sort done in such a scholarly and scientific way. It 
volumes the commission has to offer on the world war maintain tl 


standard set by this volume they will leave but little to be desired 


Cleveland: a study in political courage. By Roland Hugi 
Washington: The Anchor-Lee publishing company, 1922. 4 
£1.00 

tarely can as much satisfaction be found in so few pages as in tl 


volume — for the construction of a ‘‘small package’’ biography 


ult task, ealling for the shrewdest exercise of judgment in sel 


nd elimination. Proclaimed on the jacket to be ‘‘a complete 
lensed biography,’’ it is certainly the latter; but, of course, it 
too easy for a reviewer to challenge ‘*complet *? Kar b 


present reviews r to W sh to quibble over a word wl 


vas seriously attempted has been done so successfull 
largest section of the book, under the heading ‘* Lit nd 
o2 pages, presents the important phases of the subject’s ] 
‘and life as a private citizen; two small subdivisions ars 
ersonal echaracteristies’’ and ‘‘Politieal pl soph 
+ . } . } iva ? 
ng chapters give the sort of material one would ex] Ww 


ngs ‘‘Publie utterances,’’ ‘‘Correspondence,’’ and ‘‘ Aneedot 
mates,’’ but one will find more than ordinary skill in selection. T 
ties in Cleveland which caught and held public esteem, the exact 
ents and proportions of his deserving claims to greatness, his views 
the responsibilities of president and citizen under our system 


rnment, his position on important questions of the day, are 
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sented with maximum effect, when one considers that the minimu 
space is used. 

The book is announced as the first of a series of ‘‘Admirable A) 
icans’’; a tentative and partial list includes six names of statesmen 
literary figures. If the publishers have success in their endeavor 
maintain in subsequent volumes the standard set in the first one, 
set will be deserving of wide circulation among the reading public; 1 


surely is a place for such inspiration, in such compact form, for bet; 


ae ae 

citizenship. C1. @ Bowes 

Interpretations of legal history. By Roseoe Pound. (New York 
Maemillan company, 1923. xvii, 171 p. $2.25) 

This volume comprises the lectures delivered by Dean Pound 
Trinity college, Cambridge, in 1922. It is published as one of the ( 
bridge studies in English legal history, edited by Professor H. D. H 
tine, of Cambridge university, who contributes a scholarly introduct 





In an opening chapter on ‘‘Law and history’’ the author explains ¢| 


nature of his problem. ‘‘Law must be stable and yet it cannot 
still. Hence all thinking about law has struggled to reconcile the 
flieting demands of the need of stability and the need of change’’ (p 
1). The efforts to effect this reconciliation have proceeded along th: 
lines — authority, philosophy, and history, and it is to the third of t! 
legal history, that Dean Pound devotes his attention. He distingui 
four interpretations of legal history which have definitely influe: 
legal thought, and each of these he examines critically in a separ 
chapter. First, the religious or ethical interpretation of legal his‘ 
traced the development of law in terms of efforts to make law ani 
administration conform to abstract concepts of right and justice. T 
followed, secondly, the political interpretation, according to which 
‘fend of law was conceived in terms of the maximum of individual » 
assertion’? (page 116). The third interpretations considered were ¢' 
nologieal and biologica!, and here the effort was to interpret legal hist 
in terms of the survival of race characteristics or according to the « 
cept of the struggle for existence as a single principle of legal deve! 
ment. The economic interpretation, in the fourth place, emphas 
the satisfaction of human desires as the end of law and the conflict 


economic class interests as the means for the achieving of that end. \! 


ter devoting another chapter to the profound influence which leaders 
juristie thought have exerted upon the development of law, Dean Pom 
explains his own theory, which he calls the ‘‘engineering interpretatio: 
of legal history, Depending in part upon the theories of Kohler. 
conceives of jurisprudence, or legal development as a ‘‘science of so 
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neering,’’ a process rather than a principle. We must write legal 


ry ‘‘in terms of a continually wider and broader recognition and 
ris ¢ of social interests, that is, of the claims and demands involved 
the existence of civilized society, not the least of which is the social 

rest in the individual human life’’ (page 163). 

n these lectures the reader will find embodied the keynote of practic 

ill of Dean Pound ’s juristie writings — an emphasis upon a relent- 
y thorough study of the history of the law in order that we may deal 
erstandingly and constructively with the present day problems of 

“eae 

ee Ropert EvGENE CusuMAN 
istory of the Canadian Bank of Commerce, with an account of the 
other banks which now form part of its organization. By Victor 
Ross. Volume nu. (Toronto: Oxford university press, 1922. xin, 
995 p.) 

is second volume upon the history of the Canadian Bank of Com- 

-ce deals with the development of that institution itself, whereas the 

t volume reviewed the history of the early banks which were taken 
er by the Bank of Commerce. This volume, like its predecessor which 
» present writer reviewed in these columns in March, 1922, is frankly 

tten as a tribute to the accomplishments of the institution and to 

energy and acumen of the bank’s officials, past and present. 

(he Bank of Commerce has had a varied and interesting history. The 
thor has had aecess to the bank’s files and many other original sources 

ich could be made to yield abundant material to the student of 
momie history or banking. Considering these facts, we put aside the 

ime with a feeling of disappointment. Page after page is devoted 
personal experiences of bank officials; and, however interesting 
particular experiences may be, it can hardly be claimed that they 
anything else than merely interesting. There is little attempt to use 

m to interpret the history of the country and still less to throw any 
rht upon banking policies. 

(he bank has over five hundred branches and in tracing its develop 
ent great attention was given to the experiences incident to organizing 
nd developing these branches. Here the reviewer expected to secure 
ich valuable information upon the subject of branch banking as prac 
sed by this very successful institution. There is some to be sure. Inci 
ntal to the deseription of the struggle to establish offices in outlying 
stricts in advance of a competitor we see evidence of keen competition 
nd the extension of service into districts in advance of the date when 
onomie conditions would justify the establishment of a self-supporting 
inking unit. But beyond that there is little upon this subject. The 
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relation of the branches to the home office and the rel 
branches to the customers are matters beyond the scope of t] 
Perhaps they are banking secrets. 

The material of this second volume is divided into seven ¢!| 





Three of them are devoted to tracing chronologically the history 
bank from 1867 to 1914. A fourth deals with the war period 
upon ‘‘The romance of banking’’ and another upon the opening 
Dawson City branch in the midst of the Yukon gold rush are very 
taining. ‘The final chapter deals with the development of Car 
banking legislation. i. ee 
The McKinley and Roosevelt administrations, 1897-1909. By 
Ford Rhodes. (New York: The Maemillan company, 1922. 
$4.00) 

While there is nothing specifically stated in the volume to vy 
the assertion, The McKinley and Roosevelt administrations will pr 
appeal to most readers as a logical supplement to the, as yet, eight 
History of the United States from the compromise of 1850, which 
the story down to the eve of the presidential election of 1896. Ih 
of the title of this new work the first chapter tells about the eam; 
and election of 1896; that is, it tells something about this episode 
eral readings of this chapter have failed to reveal that the aut! 
heard of an alleged people’s party sometimes reputed to have figu: 
the politics of the time. The index, too, is innocent of both poy 
and people’s party. 

If Mr. Rhodes had been content to label his volume as Es 
Sketches or something indicating studies in the political events 
twelve year period, one could take up the book and enjoy his 
style and flowing diction. Men like Mark Hanna, McKinley, Roo 
Root, Dewey, or Taft fortunately abound, so that Mr. Rhedes’s fa 
has ample opportunity for sketching their characteristics. Dr 
episodes and amusing anecdotes adorn the pages. If the reader 
press the uncomfortable feeling that what he is perusing purport 
history, and settle down to gather the reactions of an amiab! 


on certain past and gone events, all is well. 


The convention of 1846, and The struagle for ratificat 
edited by Milo M. Quaife. [Publications of the Stat 
society of Wisconsin. Collections, volumes XXvII, XXvuIr; ¢ 
tional series, volumes u, 11.] (Madison, Wisconsion: T! 


historical society of Wisconsin, 1919, 1920. 827, 716 p. 
The inereasing interest in the constitutional history and constit 
law of the several states in the American union is evidenced 


number of studies and investigations into the origins of state 
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s which have recently appeared. Anderson and Lobb’s A history 
tilution of Minnesota and Loeb and Shoemaker’s The journa 
Vissourt constitutional convention of 1875 are two exampl S Ol 
ant works in this field published within the past three years 
ly we may hope to have a sufficient number of such spee 
permit a synth tic interpretation to be made of the historical 
titutional development of the American state. 
ency has done more to elucidate the course of state history thar 
sconsin historical society, and the two volumes under review ar 


nong the more important publications which it has issued 


nes constitute the seeond and third of a series on Wisconsin 


beginnings, the first being devoted to the popular discus 
| official proceedings attendant upon the movement f statehood 
»- 184 the volumes before us, as their titles ind e, d 


the convention of 1846, and the struggle over rat 
ia nvention of 1846 places in print for the first tim: 
nal of the convention, reproduced from the manuseript vo 
t! secretary of state. No official record was prese rved 
This lack has been supplied to a surprisingly suecess 
m tl ontemporary newspaper accounts. Thus the volut 

; 


proceedings of the convention. consisting of the off 


ontaining little more than the motions. resolution 


paper reports of the speeches made on the various q 

ime up for diseussion. The record of roll-calls is presented in 
orm as an appendix. <A second appendix contains the draft ¢ 
t 1 as adopted by the convention; and a third appet 


0 brief biographical sketches of the members 
ime on The struaqal for ratification eonsists of five parts 
1, entitled ‘*‘ Letters from the convention,’’ consists of communic 
blished in several of the newspapers of the state. While anon- 
letters at least, those appearing in the Raci) | 
1 by a member of the convention. Thev appeared from ti 


1 a . : : 
auring the course ol ITS S@SSIONS, and in thi ir comment and ad 


n of the questions before the convention reflect the sharp differ 
f opinion in the bo ly itself. Part 2, entitled ‘‘ Popular dis 
g the convention,’’ contains selections from editorials in a son 
ler range of Wisconsin papers, written during the course of th 
ntion’s deliberations. Part 3 on ‘Rejection of the constitution 
in territorial legislature,’’ contains reports of debates in the ter 


council and assembly upon council bill no. 32, which prov 
calling a second convention in the event that the constitution then 
the voters should be rejected. This bill. passed by the eouneil, 


defeated in the assembly, but in connection with its consideration 
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the members of the territorial legislature had the opportunity to exp: 
fully their opinions upon the proposed constitution. There is no d 
that the reports of this debate had an important influence upon 
referendum on the constitution. Part 4 relates to ‘‘ Rejection of 
constitution: popular proceedings and debate.’’ It contains a 
number of articles published in a dozen different papers durin; 
period when the proposed constitution was before the voters. Ther 
reports of public meetings and speeches, and of resolutions adopt 
various organizations and bodies, and a large amount of discussio: 
and con, both by the editors and others. The evidence is decisiy 
the question of the constitution was one which aroused a very 
spread and intense interest among the people of the territory. 
editor of the volume gives to part 5 the title of ‘‘The voice 
electorate,’’ and therein reproduces the brief proclamation of Goy 
Dodge on the result of the election and a table containing the « 
returns of the election by counties. The proposed constitutio: 
rejected by a majority of 6,114 in a total vote of 34,352. 

To the student of American political history these two portly \ 
contain a great deal of most valuable material. They throw a s) 
on various internal political issues which divided the people, no 
of Wisconsin, but of the west generally, and indeed of the whole « 
in the period of the middle forties, The people of Wisconsin ter: 
were predominantly democratic, the whigs constituting only a 
minority. But the democrats were rather sharply divided int 
factions, the ‘‘hards’’ and the ‘‘softs.”’ The hard money issue, 
also played an important role in the other commonwealths, center 
this time in Wisconsin upon the question of whether the constit 
should forbid the chartering of banks and prohibit the issue of | 
money. It was particularly on this issue that lines were drawn 
convention and to a large extent in the territory generally. 1 
appears to have been a prevailing sentiment in the territory ag 
paper money. Only in Milwaukee and perhaps in one or two oth 
the larger cities was there some favor shown for ‘‘soft’’ money. 
the convention, in including in the constitution, a section not on! 
bidding banks of issue within the state, but also preventing the | 
lature from authorizing or incorporating ‘‘by any general or specia! 


any bank or other institution having any banking power or privil 
and even making it unlawful for any person or corporation to issue 
‘‘note, bill, or other evidence of debt whatever intended to circulat 
money’’; and still more radically forbidding any corporation to eng 
in any sort of banking business, went far beyond the prevailing \ 
in the community. Not only this, but no branch of any United St 
or other state bank might be established in Wisconsin; nor should it | 
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()53 
vful to eireulate within the state any note, bill or other evidence 





issued outside the state, of less denomination than ten dollars 
fter 1849, of less than twenty dollars). 


There is no doubt that the 
-eme character of these provisions was one of the principal causes 
the failure of the constitution. 
+} 


her issues, particularly in the later stages of the discussion o 
constitution, were also much debated. 


One section which contribute 
itly to the final rejection of the constitution was that which protect: 


} ’ 
1¢ 


rights of married women, by preserving to them the property « 
h they might be possessed at the time of their marriage. 


»} 
ates on this subject afford very curious reading to-day, and are st! 


The 
evidence of the progress made in the past seventy-five years in our 
tude toward women. 


Probably the question of suffrage qualifications aroused as much bitte: 

ss as the banking controversy, if not more. This had two phases 
suffrage should be extended to colored persons on an equal basis 
the whites. On this last point the convention was unable itself 
h a decision and, in submitting the constitution, also submitted th: 


stion of equality of whites and colored persons in voting to 1 
rmination of the electorate. 


t} 


ther aliens should be allowed to vote; and, more important, whether 


he 
In the result almost twice as many 
s were cast against equal suffrage as for it. 


\s a cross-section of the history of a most interesting American co) 


nwealth, as yet unaffected in its population by the large infusion « 

rman immigrants which has later given it so distinctive a character, 
two volumes will prove of real value to the student of Americar 

tory. The work of editing has been very intelligently done, and t) 


standard which characterizes all the publications of the State |} 
al society of Wisconsin has been maintained throughout. 


WALTER JAMES SHEPARD 
control of American foreign relations. By Quiney Wright. 
York: The Maemillan company, 1922. 412 p. $3.25) 

‘his is an excellent book — authoritative, interesting, timely 
h el 


e 
ine 
hii 


r, Servic 
Seldom it is that such a mass and maze of material is presented i: 
ear and well-ordered fashion. 


e book is an expansion and revision, to January, 1922, of 1) 
hor’s ‘Crowned essay’’ for which the Henry M. Phillips prize « 
»} thousand dollars was awarded on April 23, 1921, by the Amerie 
losophical society. 


‘ 
) 


On the part of the donor and awarders, thi 
ney was well invested; on the part of the beneficiary, it was v 
arned, 


“The essay seeks to draw particular attention to a difficulty in the 
ntrol of foreign relations found in every government, but especi 
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in a government with powers defined in a judicially enforced 
constitution. This is the difficulty which arises from the fact +} 
organs conducting foreign relations have their responsibilities 
hy international law, while their powers are defined by constit 
law. Sinee the sources of these two bodies of law are different 
of coordination between the powers and the reponsibilities 
organs is to be expected.’’ 

Part 1 is a brief statement of the nature of the foreign r 
power; part 2 is devoted to the position of the foreign relations 
under international law; part 3 is a discussion of constitution: 
tions under the foreign relations power; part 4 deals with the 
} + 


uct foreign relations under the constitution; part 5 pres 


author’s reasons for thinking that the difficulty referred to ean | 


Or 


only by the development of and adherence to ‘‘ constitution: 
standings,’’ supplementing the law of the constitution; he indi: 
the organs entrusted with the control of foreign relations ought 
cise their discretionary powers to avoid friction. 

With its analytical table of contents, divided into parts, chapt 
numbered paragraphs with deseriptive headings for each, and 
thorough index, the book constitutes a most valuable reference 
for the historian as well as the political scientist ; and with its nu 
footnote references to a wealth of source and illustrative mater 
book contains an excellent bibliographical beginning for the 
following of nearly all particular points discussed. And yet, 
the book has the advantages for reference use expected of an 
pedia or handbook on the subject, at most points the author | 
ceeded in avoiding the usual deadly character of such works 
presented his material in such attractive form as to make the bi 
readable in its entirety. Important points in the historical dev: 
of the present status of each phase of the problem under discuss 
presented. The intricacies of relationships in the distribution of 
and responsibilities between the president, members of the cab 
senate, the house, the supreme court and inferior federal courts, 
states, are presented in a method which shows skill of orga: 
Clear-cut summarizing and coneluding paragraphs are put at ap 
ate places. 

In making his plea for the development of and adherence to ay 


‘ 


ate and necessary ‘‘constitutional understandings’’ among the 1 
agencies having a finger in the foreign relations pie, the aut! 
makes a well-taken plea for the development in the United S 


political traditions and methods which will throw ‘‘big men to t! 


‘*The people and parties must insist on men of experience a1 
capacity as candidates. ’’ 


C. S. Bor 














NEWS AND COMMENTS 
Edited by Le st¢ r B. Shippee 


‘rofessor Thomas R. Marshall of Washington university taught in 
summer session of Harvard university. 


’rofessor Frederick J. Turner has announced his intention of retiring 

aching at the end of August, 1924, when he will become professor 

tus at Harvard. ‘‘I hope to do some writing when [ end my 
g¢,’’ Professor Turner remarks. 


fessor Chauncey 8S. Boucher, of the University of Texas, has been 


tuting for Professor Carl Russell Fish at the University of Wis 


for the spring and summer sessions of this year. This fall he 


es professor of American history in the University of Chicago. 


essor T. P. Martin has resigned his position in the department of 
at the University of Louisville to become associate professor of 


rican history in the University of Texas. 


ofessor E. M. Violette. for some years head of the department of 


in the State teachers college at Kirksville, Missouri, has resigne: 


ke a position in the University of Louisiana. Professor Joseph L 
ngsbury becomes head of the department at the Teachers college. 


fessor John D. Hicks, who resigned his position last year at Ham 
university, St. Paul, to teach American history in the North Caro 
tate college for women, has accepted an appointment at the Uni 
ty of Nebraska. His work at the latter institution begins in Sep 


har 


Professor Earle Ross, head of the department of history in the North 
ota agricultural college, has been appointed to the position of associ 
professor of history in the Iowa state college of agriculture and 

chanie arts. Mr. Ross succeeds Professor Albert B. Moore. who 


omes head of the department of history at the University of Alabama 


Professor Harlow Lindley, head of the history department and libra 
n at Earlham college, has accepted an appointment as director of the 
diana historical commission to succeed John W. Oliver. who resigned 
become a member of the history department of the University of 
Pittsburgh. Professor Lindley retains his position at Earlham althoug! 
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he has a formal leave of absence for two years, during which tiny 

be at the college enough to supervise the organization of his depai 
and take general oversight of the library, but his duties as dir 

the commission will engage the greater part of his time. In Ju 
fessor Lindley received from Hanover college the degree of do 
letters. 


Except for the customary book notices, news items and the 
whole of the April, 1923, Jowa journal of history and politics 
to ‘‘A history of the military department of the State univer 
lowa’’ by Alan C. Rockwood. 


l ory 
AS ml 


A. T. Volwiler’s ‘‘George Croghan and the westward movement 
1782,’’ which was begun in an earlier number of the Pennsylvan 
zine of history and biography, is continued in that for April, 192 
the same number the Honorable Albert J. Beveridge pays a tril 
‘*Philander Chase Knox, American lawyer, patriot, statesman.’’ 


The Ohio archaeological and historical quarterly for January 
is a Lincoln number. After a brief introductory note by the 
C. B. Galbreath, the bulk of the issue is devoted to an extensive a 
of ‘‘Lineoln and Ohio,’’ written by Daniel J. Ryan. Mr. Ryan is 
of two volumes and joint author of the History of Ohio, the 1 
progress of an American state. Lineoln studies have for man) 
occupied his spare moments and the results of his investigations a1 
tained in the 275 pages of this article. 


Following the example of last year, when a summer meeting w 
in Duluth, in June the Minnesota historical society, in conjunction 
the Sioux historic trail association, observed the centenary of th 
expedition of 1823 by arranging a meeting at Redwood Falls, son 
dred and twenty-five miles west of St. Paul. The meeting was att 
by a considerable number of persons who went up the old Siow 
along the Minnesota river, stopping at various points of interest 
as Traverse des Sioux and old Fort Ridgely. At Redwood Falls, s: 
at which various papers were read occupied one day; then the tow 
tinued northwest to Brown’s Valley at the head of Big Stone lak: 


In the ‘‘Spoon river country’’ Josephine Craven Chandler, 
Journal of the Illinois state historical society for October, 1921—. 
ary, 1922, takes the reader through the region made famous by FE 
Lee Masters. She identifies the characters of the well known Ant/ 
and sympathetically gives the background of those incidents which fig 
in Masters’ sketches. Other articles in this number are ‘‘Some poet 
Illinois,”” by Stuart Brown; the ‘‘History of the Gallatin « 
salines,’’ by Jaeob W. Myers; ‘*John Wanton Casey, a biogra} 
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D1 his daughter,’’ by Ella Morris Kretschmar ; **Camp Butler 
cemetery, ’’ by William I. Kineaid; and ** Early schools and 


; of Edgar county,’’ by Rose Moss Scott. 





ssue of the Minnesota history bulletin for February May, 1922. 
ssued to fill in the gap made by the earlier publication of later 
rs, contains three articles. Orin G. Libby tells about ‘‘Some 


mid-west America’’; he calls p irticular attention to the f 


Lact 


l-west Canada ought to be considered along with the mid-west 


Clarence W. Alvord’s ‘‘ Mississippi valley problems and the 


in revolution’’ lays emphasis on those phases of the revolution 


ive been for the most part neglected by writers on this period, 


attention to various undeveloped angles. Calvin L. Brown 


mit ‘Some changes in local boundaries and names in Minnesota.’’ 
tor ol] the Rec ister of the Kentu kay state hist veal f 


0) ( SOCE 


j Y, 
pearing a transcript of the ‘‘Certifieate book of the Vir 


commission, 1779-80,’’ announces in the May, 1923, number, 


ther ‘Source Book’ of great value has been found among the 


\rchives. While looking for some records in the file room of th 


nt General’s office the sec retary of the Historical society dis 


mong some old Rost r books a leather bound volun al 


Lariat 


age, and marked ‘Military Certificate, No. 1.’ Upon 


c proved to contain a record of the services of the men who 


examina 
bool 


ler General George Rogers Clark and Col. Benjamin Logan 


various Indian tribes who harassed the settlers in Kentucky 
1785 and 1800.’’ The list is to be published in the Regist 


| ISté)? aS 


; Space permits.”’ 


+h J. Thompson, editor-in-chief of the I//inois Catholic historical 
provides two of the articles for the January-April, 1923, number 
smagazine. The first deals with ‘‘The Cahokia mission property.”’ 
s is an account of the foundation of the mission and there is 
a complete reproduction of the translation of Father St. 
letter describing the trip to Cahokia from Michilimackinae. 
her contribution by the editor is an account of ‘‘Tllinois’ first 
Pierre Gibault.’’ Other articles in the number are a sketch of 
el Daniel E. MeCarthy, U. S. A.,’’ by the Reverend Frederic 
burg, S. J.; ‘‘The log chapel of Notre Dame,’’ by Mary E. Sulli 
nd ‘“‘A daughter of the plains,’’ by the Reverend A. Zurbonsen 
daughter’’ is Elizabeth Wabaunsee, once a member of the Pota 
tomi tribe, but now Sister Emanuela, O. S. J. 
The United States at the court of Pius 1x”’ in the Catholic historical 


¢ for April, 1923, is a study by Leo Francis Stock in which there 
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is an account of the diplomatic relations with the Holy See bety 
1848 and 1867. During this time the United States was repres: 
first by a chargé d’affaires and later by a minister resident. The art 
calls to mind the fact that, after Victor Emanuel added Venetia 
kingdom, ‘‘ Cardinal Antonelli and other officials of the papal gover: 
intimated to King [the minister resident] that the presence 
American war vessel at Rome was desirable, and that if Pius 1x 
compelled to abandon Rome, he might seek a refuge in the United S} 
General Kanzler, minister of war, and Monsignor Nadi, domestic « 
lain to the Pope, each expressed very explicitly the opinion that th: 
country in which the Holy Father could find a seeure and suit 
asylum was America.’’ 


The Indiana magazine of history for March, 1923, has the firs‘ 
of an article on ‘‘Personal polities in Indiana, 1816-1840,’’ prepar: 
Adam A. Leonard. J.B. Van Buskirk presents a short study of ‘‘.J 
Baldwin’’; and Arthur H. Esterbrook deals with the ‘‘Family | 
of Robert Owen.’’ Mr. Esterbrook’s study is one in eugenies; hy 
an account of the ancestry of Robert, so far as that is known, 
Mrs. Owen, and then takes up each of the children and their descer 
‘*This study of human behavior,’’ states the writer, “‘is here present 
to stimulate interest in this type of biographical genealogy. It 
presented to show that certain traits and methods of behavior ar 
tinually present or reappearing in a family and that a certain high gr 
of mental ability is characteristic of a group, but not necessarily fom 
every member of that group. It also shows a group of socially mir 
thoughtful people. The Owens have been an aristogenie family) 
their activities and behavior and traits are therefore of public inter 


Some little time ago a famous organization south of Mason 
Dixon’s line dragged out again the question of the responsibility 
failure to effect a compromise in 1860. Professor W. E, Tilberg 
article on ‘‘The responsibility for the failure of compromise in 1860) 
in the March, 1923, Historical outlook, while making no reference t: 
motivation of his study, does, indeed, come to certain conclusions w 
might be deemed a rejoinder to the charges of the organization ref 
to. ‘‘The responsibility,’’ he coneludes, ‘‘for [congress’ failure to ad 
a conciliatory tone] rests not upon Mr. Lincoln, but upon the Rep 
can leaders in the committee and in Congress. This does not, how 
change the moral aspect of the situation. On the vital issues of 
controversy, Lincoln’s views were identical with those of the lea 


Republicans . . . and he was as much responsible for the war 
anyone, but not for the decision of the committee. . . . The tro 
was that in appointing the leaders of the Republicans to the committ 
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Vice-President had chosen irreconeilables jand| the ap 
ntment of irreconcilables to the committee made a decision practically 
nossible.’’ 

lhe Bryan-Hayes correspondence,’’ which has been coming out in 
Southwestern historical quarterly, is continued in the April, 1923, 
rhe letters which form this installment cover the period from May 
December, 1876, and naturally deal largely with the 


candidacy ot 
Hayes and with the election in November. 


Something of prevalent 
ern feeling about the situation is contained in a letter from Mr, 
n dated December 25: ‘‘If you had been elected in the opinion of 

the best people of the south}, they would cheerfull 
that in you as President there was improvement and prospect for 
r government, but 


, submit nd 


now, they would regard your installation as 
¢ effected by fraud, and as a fatal blow at the perpetuity of our 
nt form of government.’’ In ‘‘ New light on Pattie and the south 
ern fur trade,’’ Joseph J. Hill, of the Bancroft library, University 

fornia, comes to the conclusion ‘‘that Pattie’s narrative gives 


an 
; 


int of the expedition of Miguel Robidoux from the 


Santa Rita 
r mines down the Gila to the mouth of the Salt 


River, where the 


doux party was massacred, and then continues with an account ot 
<pedition of Ewing Young on the Gila and up the Colorado in 


] 


t} ‘ 
d winter of 1826 and the spring of 1827. 


Heretofor 


Pattie’s name was the only one mentioned in the narrative 


been thought of as Pattie’s expedition. We ean now think of 
the point of view of the organizers and leaders rather than from 
in egotistical boy who happened to be picked up along the way 
April number also contains a continuation of the 


r George Bernard Erath,’’ edited by Lucy A. Erath. 


{ 


‘Memoirs 


mes Wilson is the subject of all the articles in the March, 1923 


Lilt 


Palimpsest. Bertha Ann Reuter tells about 


him as A man ol 
n,’’ Jacob Van Ek describes ‘‘A contested election’’ in which Mr. 
figured, and John Ely Briggs tells of some interesting 
episodes’’ centering about Mr. Wilson. The contents of the April 
ber are more varied. In ‘‘The TIowa,’’ Ruth A 
of the battleship of that name. 
he winter of eighty-one’’ 


‘Legis 


. Gallaher relates the 
Josephine Barry Donovan d 


eserib 


which, according to the account, came ‘* 
fifteenth of October without any warning 
or 


red in by a blizzard that lasted two days. 
much severe winter, but for snow fall 


on 
coming to stay too, and 
Northwestern Towa ha 
and unrelenting cold th 
nter of 1880-1881 has had few rivals.’’ Ben Hur Wilson accounts for 

planting of the oldest 


apple orchard in lowa, ‘‘Tesson’s 
hard.’’ 


apple 
Tesson, the son of a French-Canadian tailor of St. L 
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was the third white man to secure a title to land in what became | 
and established himself at a point about midway between St. Louis 
the lead mines of Dubuque, being, according to the Spanish grant, w 


obligation to ‘‘plant trees and sow seeds, to instruct the Indians i: 
art of agriculture and to spread the tenets of the Catholic faith.’ 
May number of the Palimpsest has an aecount of ‘‘The first Iowa 
day,’’ written by Bruce E. Mahan, and, under the title of ‘‘The e; 
on wheels,’’ the story of the manner in which rival groups attempt 
secure for some favored location the site of the state’s seat of 
ment, by J. A. Swisher. 


At times, and perhaps after one has been reading one of the nun 
Utopias which have afforded an outlet for man’s social speculat 
there comes a longing for such a state of society that each may | 
his own bent, unhampered by business cares or professional obligat 
or any of the manifold things which appear to stand in the way otf 
self-expression. The teacher who feels within himself the need for 
ing into the mists of the past, or exploring the mysteries of nature 
the hope that he may add his grain of sand to the accumulation of 
knowledge, finds at times the demands of his vocation irksome. 
matter how important his instructional work may be, no matter 
does feel convinced that, occasionally at least, he is doing his smal! 
in helping dispel the clouds of ignorance, the yearning is there. ‘| 
sure, in most of our institutions of higher edueation provision, of 
is made for a year or a part of a year in which this yearning ¢ 
assuaged in some degree; nevertheless those who indulge in rea! 
batieal years are a pitiful minority. 

In societies older than ours, where the tradition of a leisure elas 
been developed, men of means with scholarly bent devote themsel\ 
research and writing, unhampered by material cares. Our me! 
wealth have not attained that stage of development to any appre 
degree. Our works of productive scholarship are, almost exclusi 
the output of men and women connected in some manner with ed 
tional institutions, and the creative work has to be squeezed out at « 
times. No matter how good a teacher a man may be, if he has the 
there ought to come a time when he can indulge his passion for const) 
tive work, the fruit of his experience and his earlier toil. 

If the whole list of scholars in the field of history in this country 
scrutinized there would be found few who have more claim to an 0} 
tunity to sit down in peace of mind and bring out for the benefit 
their fellow beings the riches of their scholarly experience than the 1 
who has made this Review what it is. With years of notable success 
a teacher behind him, with an array of literary and editorial product 
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would seem sufficient for the most exacting, Clarence Walworth 


| lays down his teaching to devote himself to writing. He has 


ed a point where his powers as a scholar are ripe, but he is far 


i 


having come to the years of otium cum dignitate alone. Much as 


is done for American history and particularly for western history, 


friends everywhere anticipate that his future work will not only 


| but surpass that which he has already done. 


felicitating Mr. Alvord on his opportunity to do that which lies 
st his heart there are none who will not feel a tinge of regret, Lis 


presence, his acute reasoning, his unflagging interest in all that 


tains to the work of his chosen field will be missed and keenly missed. 


whole eirele of readers of the REVIEW there comes a distinct loss 
severs his connection with the magazine which he has done most 
» occupy a worthy place in historical publication. His associates 


find it hard to part with him. But they, as well as all those to 


m he has been an inspiration and help, can but join in congratulating 


and wishing him the happiest years, and the most productive years, 


s life. 





To THE MEMBERS OF THE MississipPI VALLEY HistToricaL Associat! 


Farewell! To me the word means much. It goes abroad to so many 
whose friendship has been made through the pages of this R: 
From the moment that the quarterly was born out of the ne 
the west, I became its godfather and the guide of its steps along 
path of scientific truth; but such suecess as may have been min 
been due to the whole-hearted support ot many students of wi 
history, my friends. And now I must drop this periodic contact 
them. Again I say farewell. With this number my guidance 
fortunes of the Misstssipp1 VALLEY HistToricaAL REVIEW comes to a 
Its future will depend on the exertions of other — and I expect 
competent — minds. 

The reason for my withdrawal is of a private nature, but sin 
name has been connected for so long a period with the association 
the Review, possibly a personal note amidst the articles will b 
given. An opportunity has been afforded me to devote all my tim 
under favorable conditions to the writing of history, and I have e 
to spend the next two years or more in England to finish several! 
umes already started or projected. 

l have always disliked receiving advice and I imagine my dista 
generally shared by the human species. Yet there is one piece of advi 
I desire to give — but perhaps | should eall it, instead of ‘‘ advice, 
‘proposition for discussion.’’ The Review has become fairly wi 
tablished and is generally accepted, in spite of its local name, 
representative review devoted to American history. Should its 
not be extended to the limits of this reputation? My answer is ‘ 
and my advice is that there be admitted to its pages articles on 
phases of our national development, whether eastern or western. In 


making my bow and saying my last farewell I leave with you this pr 
posal for acceptance or rejection. Whatever your final judgment in 
this matter may be, you all may be assured that the future development 


of the Review and the activities of its many supporters and friends will 
be of the greatest interest to one who has done his utmost to serve our 
common cause. 


CLARENCE WALWorRTH ALVORD 





